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CHAPTER     I. 

THE    ROSEMERES. 
*  Le  pire  de  toutes  les  mesalliances  est  celle  du  coeur.' 

General  Rosemere  had,  as  Lord  Francis 
once  wrote,  married  a  wife  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  himself.  The  lady 
in  question  was  the  daughter  of  an  Exeter 
clergyman  of  humble  and  bourgeois  origin, 
but  who  now  was  happily  deceased,  as 
during  his  lifetime  poor  General  Rose- 
mere's  existence  had  been  one  of  constant 
misery.     There  was  another  daughter,  an 
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exceedingly    ill-bred    woman,    who,    when 
they    were    first    married,    caused    much 
mischief   between    the     Rosemeres.       But 
General   Rosemere  had,  after  some  years 
of  controversy,  got  rid  of  her,  by  pension- 
ing her  off;    and    she   now,    he    believed 
kept   a   lodging-house    at    Brighton.       It 
may    be   asked   how    did    General    Rose- 
mere,    the   constant   guest    in    Grosvenor 
Street,  and  who  knew  London  society  so 
thoroughly  from  his  subaltern   days,   ever 
come  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  to  wish  to 
marry,  a  person  of  this  condition,  and  so 
entirely  out  of  his  own  way  and  status  of 
life  ?      It  was   not  her  beauty  that  could 
have  affected  him  so  seriously,  for  she  was 
always  merely  a  Bet  Bouncer  sort  of  young 
woman,  with  a  vulgar  and  loud  manner  ; 
nor   could    it   have    been    her    intellectual 
charms,  for  she  possessed  none  ;  and,  at- 
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tempting  music,  could  not  even  sing  in 
tune.  There  was  certainly  a  heartiness 
of  manner  and  rural  freshness,  which 
might  have  attracted  a  country  curate,  but 
scarcely  a  veteran  like  General  Rosemere. 
Of  her  real  character,  as  it  afterwards 
developed,  of  her  meanness  of  nature,  of 
her  heartlessness,  her  utter  want  of  tact, 
her  irritable  temper,  her  contempt  for  all 
that  was  graceful,  good,  and  refined,  •he 
could  have  known  nothing,  when  he  first 
met  her  at  a  table  d'hote  abroad.  The 
Exeter  clergyman  took  his  two  daughters 
abroad  to  endeavour  to  settle  them  in 
marriage,  as  he  had  no  fortune  to  leave 
them ;  and,  in  some  moment  of  mad- 
ness, General  Rosemere,  at  Vienna,  asked 
this  woman  to  be  his  wife.  He  had  not 
made  his  proposal  two  days,  and  been 
gleefully  accepted,   before  he  realised  his 
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mistake,  and  endeavoured  to  escape ;  but 
they  held  him  too  fast,  and  he  was  dragged 
to  the  Consulate  before  he  had  time  to 
even  announce  his  engagement  to  many  of 
his  friends.  Lord  Francis  Sherlock,  how- 
ever, heard  of  it,  and  hence  his  caustic 
remarks  in  the  letter  quoted  by  me. 

Poor  General   Rosemere !      He  had  to 
learn,  by  degrees,  a  bitter  truth.     You  may 
marry   your  sister's   lady's-maid,  and  pos- 
sibly educate  her,  if  she  is  an  intelligent 
and  amiable   girl,   to    be    ladylike    in   her 
demeanour  and   her  views   of  life,   but    I 
defy   you    to    make    a    lady    of  a    vulgar- 
minded  woman.       She    may    acquire    the 
veneer  of  society,  but  vulgar  she  will   re- 
main till   the   end  of  her  days ;    and   her 
ideas  and  her  views  will  jar  upon  a  sensi- 
tive gentleman's  nature,  in  spite  of  every 
effort   to   change    what,    in    effect,    is    un- 
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changeable.  He  gave  it  up  in  despair  at 
last,  and  was  dragged  by  his  tactless  and 
untidy  wife  out  of  the  position  to  which 
he  had  socially  belonged,  and  to  which  he 
hoped  to  raise  her.  A  'grande  dame' 
once  completely  and  shortly  described  her 
thus  : — 

*  Poor  old  Rosemere's  wife  is  a  second- 
rate  dairymaid.  I  am  certain,  if  I  took 
her  into  my  service,  she  would  always 
keep  the  cream  in  the  bowl  which  was 
intended  for  the  milk.' 

I  am  afraid,  if  the  great  lady  in  question 
had  ever  seen  the  lodging-house-keeper 
sister,  she  would  have  relegated  her  to  the 
scullery  !  All  this  I  only  gradually  learned, 
and  so  discovered  the  miserable  life  to 
which  the  General  was  condemned  :  but 
the  first  night  I  made  her  acquaintance, 
and   dined  in  Clarges   Street,  where   they 
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were  then  living,  I  saw  at  once  how 
second-rate  she  was ;  and  the  badness  of 
the  dinner,  the  slovenly  appearance  of 
everything,  and  the  demeanour  of  the 
servants,  assured  me  that  General  Rose- 
mere's  home  was  a  dismal  failure.  Of 
course — as  she  generally  did  with  strangers, 
who,  however,  soon  found  her  out — she 
began  with  me  her  silly  game  of  '  brag,' 
and,  while  she  sat  mouthing  away  about 
the  great  people — who,  as  I  knew  after- 
wards, always  ignored  her — she  little  ima- 
gined how  I  pitied  her  husband,  who,  as 
the  world  said,  with  many  faults,  was 
always  a  gentleman.  She  had,  in  ad- 
dition, an  asserting  manner  of  laying  down 
the  law,  which  was  specially  aggravating 
in  one  who  had  not  the  least  right,  socially 
or  intellectually,  to  do  so,  and  which,  even 
then,  provoked   her  husband   beyond   en- 
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durance.     The  time   had  not  arrived  yet 
when   Billingsgate  language  was  used  be- 
tween them, — when  they  flew  at  each  other 
like  tigers,  and  books  became  the  favourite 
missiles  of  Mrs  Rosemere  :   but  even  that 
very  night  there  was  a  scene,  which  I  have 
never  forgotten.      He  had   been  telling  a 
story  of  a  certain  peeress,   and  telling  it 
(as   I,   as  a  young   man,   thought)    rather 
tediously,  and  at  unnecessary  length.      Nor 
was  there  much  point  to  the  story,  so  far 
as   I   can  remember,   except  that  he  had 
been   calling  on   the  lady  that  afternoon. 
But,   of  course,    I    listened  with  assumed 
interest.      Not  so  the  penniless  daughter 
of     the     Exeter     parson,     who     showed 
many    signs    of    impatience,    as    she    sat 
at    the    head    of    the    table,    very    much 
overdressed,  and  with  very  bare  shoulders 
and     bosom.       When     he     had     finished, 
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she     said,     in     her     mascuHne,      insolent 
manner, — 

'  Well,  I  think  the  Duchess  an  old  bore/ 

Brought  up  in  the  old  school,  of  which 
my  grandmother  was  a  veteran,  he  stared 
at  her  in  blank  surprise,  and  then  lost  his 
temper. 

'  Her  Grace,  I  fear,  is  totally  impervious 
to  any  opinion  your  extremely  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  her  may  have  led  you 
to  form.' 

'  You  can't  expect  me  to  care  for  old 
women  three  times  my  age,'  was  the  angry 
reply. 

The  servants  had,  luckily,  left  the  room, 
and  she  rose  to  do  so  likewise,  and  before 
I  could  reach  the  door,  had  opened  and 
banged  it.  She  always  walked  like  a 
grenadier,  and  her  big  splay  feet  re- 
sounded  on    the    staircase    outside, — that 
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Mayfair  staircase,  accustomed  to  be  trod- 
den by  dainty  feet  and  Parisian  shoes, 
and  not  by  a  step  adapted  to  the  village 
school  and  the  Rectory  kitchen. 

Again  I  say,  poor  General  Rosemere ! 

The  position  was  a  difficult  one  for  both 
of  us,  especially  considering  the  difference 
of  our  ages. 

*  You  complain,'  he  said  good-humour- 
edly,  '  of  your  restriction  as  to  matrimony  ; 
but  I  don't  think  you  could  visit  any  house 
in  London  which  should  induce  you  to 
consider  more  seriously  the  hazard  of 
marriage,  or  to  rejoice  more  at  the  matri- 
monial clause  in  Sherlock's  will.  But 
pass  the  claret,  and  leave  the  subject 
alone.  As  an  old  shepherd  in  the  north 
once  said  to  me,  "  Women  are  very  kittle 
cattle.'" 

When    we    had    discussed    the    political 
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crisis  —  on  which,  however,  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  General  threw  much 
fresh  Hght — we  adjourned  upstairs,  where 
my  host  became  immersed  In  an  evening 
newspaper,  and  Mrs  Rosemere,  with  a 
sort  of  elephantine  playfulness,  attempted 
a  slight  flirtation  with  me.  The  Idea 
of  Mrs  Rosemere  flirting  was,  of  course, 
too  preposterous,  but  she  rolled  about  her 
big  eyes,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano  to 
sing  a  then  fashionable  and  highly  senti- 
mental ditty.  As  said  before,  she  could 
not  even  sing  in  tune,  but,  having  failed 
in  her  efforts  to  get  Into  society,  she  had 
surrounded  herself  with  a  number  of  second- 
rate  Italian  artists,  who  had  persuaded  her 
that  her  voice  was  angelic,  and  pretended 
rapture,  when,  in  reality,  they  could  with 
difficulty  repress  their  laughter.  As  she 
sat  at  her  piano,  her  coarse  bare  arms  and 
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elbows  in  full  display,  and  betraying,  no  less 
than  the  rough  red  skin  of  her  shoulders 
and  neck,  her  purely  yeoman  origin,  I 
secretly  registered  a  vow  that,  while  keep- 
ing up  my  old  acquaintance  with  her 
husband,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  see 
much  of  his  terrible  wife. 

'  And  don't  you  sing,  Mr  Strong  ?  you 
have  such  poetical  eyes.  I  am  sure  you 
sing.' 

*  No  ;  I  regret  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
music  at  all.' 

'  But  you  must  come  here,  and  hear  my 
music  on  Sundays.  All  the  great  Italian 
artists  sing  here.  My  husband  dislikes 
music,   I  am  sorry  to  say.' 

'  I  shall  remember  to  drop  in  some 
Sunday  evening,'   I   replied  drily. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  her  away  from 
the  piano,   so   there    I    sat   on,    bored   to 
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death  with  her  discord,  and  irritated  by 
her  want  of  tact,  and  self-complacency. 
As,  at  last,  I  made  my  escape,  I  thought 
to  myself, — if  two  hours  of  that  woman 
drive  me  to  desperation,  how  must  it  be 
to  be  married  to  her,  to  have  her  always 
at  hand,  and,  when  from  the  discordant 
voice  there  is  a  brief  respite,  to  have  one's 
nerves  lacerated  by  that  dragoon -like 
tread  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  troubled 
my  readers  with  even  this  brief  insight 
into  the  Rosemere  mdnage,  were  it  not 
that,  later  on,  this  woman  had  an  influence 
over  my  happiness,  of  which,  if  I  had  been 
told  then,  I  should  have  contemptuously 
laughed.  For  it  was  impossible  to  know, 
or  to  see  her,  without  a  disdainful  repug- 
nance, and  an  honest  pity  for  a  man  who, 
with  no  great  intellectual  capacity,  or  much 
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to  interest  others  in  his  career  or  happi- 
ness, had  stranded  on  a  rock,  and  there, 
as  in  the  famous  description  of  St  Paul's 
shipwreck  (the  terror  of  young  divinity 
students  in  my  Oxford  days)  '  stuck 
fast' 


CHAPTER    II. 

AT      E  L  C  O  T  E. 

*  And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's  rim, 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me.' 

The  summer,  which  had  been  un-English 
in  its  length  and  beauty,  was  drawing  to 
an  end,  when  I  found  myself,,  early  in 
September,  domiciled  in  my  wonderful 
little  old  house  at  Elcote,  and  expecting 
the  arrival  of  a  few  friends  to  help  me  in 
shooting  my  coverts,  and  in  whiling  away 
the  autumn.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  not  until  I  had  taken  up  my 
abode  as  the  lord  of  the  manor,  that  I 
recalled  the  legend  of  the  house,  that  no 
one    ever    married    happily    who    owned 
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Elcote.  This  led  me  to  spend  many  days 
in  exploring  the  boxes  of  papers  which 
had  been  sent  from  Sherlock,  to  find  out, 
if  I  could,  the  origin  of  the  myth.  But  I 
found  nothing  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
story,  which  was  purely,  no  doubt,  an 
idle  oral  tradition,  and  one  not  likely  to 
influence  so  unsuperstitious  a  man  as 
Lord  Francis  in  devising  his  property. 
Still  there  remained  the  curious  fact  that 
he  had  left  it  to  me  with  the  proviso  that 
I  should  relinquish  it  if  I  married.  In 
this  investigation  into  the  old  Elcote 
papers,  and  in  examining  all  the  old 
rooms  and  pictures  in  the  house,  I  found 
ample  amusement  and  occupation  during 
the  time  which  had  to  elapse  before  my 
guests  arrived.  I  had  made  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  furniture  of  the  rooms, 
except  in  the  way  of  sofas,  cushions,  rugs, 
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and  carpets.  I  had  also  brought  down  a 
few  of  my  own  family  pictures  from 
London,  and  some  books.  There  was  a 
small  English  library  at  Elcote,  but  it  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  authors  of 
the  last  century.  There  were  all  Field- 
ing's works,  and  Richardson's,  and  Smol- 
lett's, and  Sterne's.  I  unearthed,  also, 
a  first  edition  of  Junius,  with  the  title 
page,  and  a  complete  set  of  both  Voltaire's 
and  Rousseau's  works.  When  I  found 
what  the  class  of  books  at  Elcote  were,  I 
had  all  my  grandmother's  French  novels 
and  wicked  books  sent  down  too.  I  have 
always  had  a  feeling  that  books,  like 
people,  should  not  be  jostled  together 
too  promiscuously.  Another  delightful 
feature  about  Elcote,  to  me,  was  its  near- 
ness to  Carnaby — only  eight  miles  off. 
Mrs    Penrose   one    day   came   over   to 
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luncheon  with  great  news.  William  was 
the  accepted  candidate  for  the  county 
town,  in  the  Liberal-Conservative  interest, 
at  the  General  Election,  and  everyone 
felt  hopeful  about  his  success.  She  was 
delighted  with  my  arrangements,  especi- 
ally in  the  bedrooms,  where  it  had  been 
absolutely  necessary,  if  ladies  were  to 
visit  me,  to  relax  the  severity  of  a  by- 
gone age.  To  do  this,  and  yet  to  retain 
the  proper  tone  of  the  room,  and  its 
furniture,  was  not  an  easy  task.  But 
Mrs  Penrose  thought  I  had  succeeded, 
and  expressed  herself  delighted  with  the 
two  rooms  I  designed  for  her  on  her 
approaching  visit. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  place 
was,  no  doubt,  its  remoteness  from  any 
town  or  any  village,  which  necessitated 
rather  a  primitive   cuisine;  and  one    had 
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to  live  rather  longer  than  I,  for  one, 
altogether  appreciated,  on  one's  own 
sheep  and  pigs.  Mr  Eardley  had  pro- 
mised to  be  my  guest  for  two  nights.  He 
was  to  speak  at  an  election  meeting  at 
the  County  Hall,  on  behalf  of  William's 
candidature,  and  they  both  were  to  come 
on  to  me. 

The  De  Chamiers,  father  and  daughter, 
were  also  to  be  of  the  party  ;  and  Mrs 
Penrose,  General  Rosemere,  without  his 
wife,  and  a  neighbouring  Squire's  son  and 
daughter,  completed  it,  and  w^ould  fill 
every  bedroom  in  the  house. 

It  was  a  very  bright  September  after- 
noon, with  the  slight  chilliness  which  pre- 
scribed fires  in  the  evening,  when  I 
heard  my  dogcart  coming  up  the  straight 
lime  avenue,  and  found  William,  and  his 
political  patron,  the  first  arrivals. 
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*  Welcome  to  Elcote  ! '  I  said,  as  they 
descended  at  the  outer  iron  gate. 

'  What  a  lovely  old  house  ! '  exclaimed 
Eardley ;  *  and  Heaven  forgive  me  for 
never  having  been  to  see  it  before  !  but, 
no  doubt,  you  have  improved  it  internally 
already,  and  forgotten  my  sneers  at 
ancient  manor  houses.' 

'  You  shall  see,  and  say  exactly  what 
you  like,  even  if  you  sneer  still  :  but  tell 
me,  William,  how  did  you  get  on  at  your 
meetings  ?  I  am  dying  to  hear.  Your 
mother  will  be  here  presently,  and  you 
will  have  to  tell  it  all  over  again  to 
her.' 

'  I  believe  the  meetings  went  very  well : 
don't  you  think  so,  Eardley  ?  ' 

*  Magnificently !  You  spoke  really  well 
last  night.  You  were  nervous  in  the 
afternoon.      The  roughs  were  rather  ter- 
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rible,  and  the  socialistic  shoemakers  did 
their  best  to  get  up  '*a  row."  But  I 
assure  you,  Clare,  William  spoke  out  last 
night  exactly  as  his  audience  liked  ;  and 
when  they  shouted,  "  How  about  the  Game 
Laws  ? "  William  answered  them,  ''Is  that 
Heath,  who  was  up  before  the  Bench  the 
other  day  ?  Tell  him  to  look  out.  He's 
a  better  shot  than  I  am,  and  he  can't 
make  game  of  me."  Then  they  all  cheered 
him.  Oh  !  he's  safe  to  get  in.  His 
mother's  popularity  as  a  landlord  helps 
him  greatly.  Besides,  the  country  is  sick 
of  a  Government  which  never  knows  its 
own  mind.' 

'  I  shouldn't  do  much  without  you, 
Eardley,  though  you  never  mention  your 
own  speeches.' 

'  No,'  said  Mr  Eardley,  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  dry  manner,  *  because  they  will 
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all  be  reported  on  Saturday  in  the  county 
newspaper.' 

Soon  after,  my  other  guests  arrived, 
notably  my  cousins,  the  De  Chamiers, 
Ida  looking  particularly  pretty,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits.  As  my  only  female  rela- 
tion present,  I  naturally  begged  her  to 
do  the  honours  of  my  house,  a  post 
which,  with  a  slight  blush,  she  accepted. 

That  night  at  dinner  I  felt  more  happy, 
I  think,  than  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life 
before.  If,  as  the  old  quotation  in  the 
Bible  states,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive '  (which  I  sincerely  believe), 
it  also  is  certainly  more  delightful  to  en- 
tertain than  to  be  entertained.  Moreover, 
this  was  my  first  experience  of  this  luxury 
in  my  own  house,  and  around  me  were 
my  greatest  friends,  while  opposite  me, 
as  hostess,  at  the  other  end  of  the  dinner- 
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table,  sat  the  girl  whom   I   had  always  so 
much  admired. 

*  I  cannot  hope,'  I  said  to  Mrs  Penrose, 
my  neighbour,  *  that  my  mdnage  will  go 
quite  smoothly  at  first,  and,  besides,  my 
housekeeper  finds  the  catering  here  a 
dlfificult  matter.  But  you  will  all,  I  know, 
excuse  shortcomings.' 

*  If  this  grouse  is  a  shortcoming,  my 
dear  Clare,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
difificultles  :  but  It  is  too  delightful  to  dine 
In  this  room.  I  suppose  there  has  been 
no  dinner-party  here  for  half  a  century. 
You  have  heard  how  well  William  ac- 
quitted himself.  I  wish  you  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  into  Parliament.  When 
I  have  one  son  there,  I  shall  grow 
greedy,  and  long  for  both  to  serve  their 
country.' 

Her  handsome,  loving  eyes  encouraged 
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me  always  to  be  ambitious  ;  but,  alas !   in 
vain.      It  was  not  in  my  nature. 

The  next  day  we  men  went  out  shoot- 
ing, after  an  early  breakfast ;  and  before 
setting  out  I  implored  Mrs  Penrose  to 
see  that  the  ladies  all  followed  their  own 
bent,  and  told  the  fair  Ida  that  there  were 
several  fishing-rods  at  her  service  in  my 
room,  and  also  my  fly-book,  as  I  knew 
she  had  some  love  for  old  Isaac  Walton's 
art,  and  there  was  a  small  but  famous 
trout  stream  beyond  the  orchard  near 
the  house.  We  had  a  very  fair  day,  con- 
sidering that  the  season  was  a  very  late 
one,  and  that  much  corn  was  still  stand- 
ing. Both  William  and  Eardley  were 
first-rate  shots.  My  cousin,  De  Chamier, 
rather  amused  us  all  by  his  somewhat 
excited  demeanour,  inherited,  I  suppose, 
like  his  name,  from  another  race. 
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In  the  evening  three  or  four  people 
came  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we  had 
whist  in  one  room,  and  music  and  con- 
versation in  another,  and  we  all  went  to 
bed  early,  in  view  of  the  excitement  of 
the  election  at  N —  the  next  day,  which 
was  to  decide  William's  fate.  Even  now 
elections  are  occasionally  very  turbulent 
affairs,  and  Dickens'  famous  description 
of  the  Eatonswell  election  was  hardly 
overdrawn  at  the  time  of  which  he 
wrote.  I  had  ordered  three  open  lan- 
daus and  postillions  to  be  at  my  gates 
at  ten  o'clock,  which  were  to  conduct  us 
to  the  Tory  headquarters  at  N — ,  '  The 
Green  Dragon  '  ;  and  great  was  the  ex- 
citement in  my  small  household  as  we 
all  dashed  down  the  avenue,  the  postillions 
with  laree  blue  bunches  of  ribbons,  and 
the   horses   with   blue   rosettes,    and   most 
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of  the  ladles  also  donning,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  the  same  colour.  To  this  day 
I  recollect  Mrs  Penrose's  handsome  face, 
animated  with  excitement,  and  the  bunch 
of  blue  cornflowers  which  her  maid  had 
pinned  into  her  dress.  N —  has  been  al- 
ways rather  a  Radical  town,  owing  to  the 
trade  pursued  there  :  for  undoubtedly,  for 
some  occult  reason,  St  Crispin  has  al- 
ways been  favourable  to  democratic  views. 
We  found  the  town  in  a  ferment,  and, 
I  confess,  for  the  ladies'  sake,  I  felt  re- 
lieved as  we  rattled  through  the  High 
Street  and  reached  the  asylum  of  '  The 
Green  Dragon,'  where  they  were  soon 
safely  placed  in  a  front  room  command- 
ing an  excellent  view  of  the  High  Street 
and  its  humours,  and  where  they  could 
remain  in  comfort,  and  have  their  lun- 
cheon later  on. 
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To  my  cousin  Ida  the  scene  was 
absolutely  new,  and  she  remained  In  the 
balcony,  profoundly  Interested  and  amused. 
Once  William,  and  his  agent,  and  Mr 
Eardley,  came  down  the  street  In  one  of 
my  carriages,  and,  raising  their  hats,  as 
they  passed  the  inn,  we  gave  them  deaf- 
ening cheers. 

^  How  handsome  he  looks,'  Mrs  Pen- 
rose whispered  to  me  ;  *  dear  William  ! 
even  if  he  fails,  this  is  so  good  for  him 
hereafter.' 

'  He  won't  fail,'  1  replied;  '  they  all  say 
in  the  hotel  he  is  sure  to  get  in.' 

When  we  had  finished  our  homely 
luncheon.  William  came  in  with  Eardle\', 
glowing  with  excitement. 

*  This  is  the  critical  time.  The  shoe- 
makers have  a  half-holiday,  and  they  are 
pouring  into  the  booths.      Up  to  now,  they 
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say  I  am  two  hundred  odd  ahead ;  but 
we  shall  see  what  results  the  next  hour 
brings.' 

*  But  look  at  Mr  Penrose's  hat ! '  said 
Ida  nervously. 

A  brickbat  had  indeed  smashed  it  up. 

*  Oh,  only  one  of  the  missiles  of  the 
crowd  down  by  the  river,  the  lowest  part 
of  the  town,  geographically  as  well  as 
morally.'  ♦ 

He  laughed  it  off,  but  I  saw  from  Mr 
Eardley's  grave  face  they  had  encountered 
a  very  rough  reception.  Luckily,  his 
mother  was  so  absorbed  in  questioning 
Mr  Eardley  as  to  the  calculation  of  the 
votes,  that  she  did  not  notice  the  tell- 
tale hat. 

'Will  the  result  be  known  to-night,  Mr 
Eardley  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Not,  I  think,  to  you  all.     To  tell  you  the 
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truth,  we  ought  to  get  off  early  ;  at  least,  I 
mean  Clare,  and  you  ladies,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Of  course,  William  and  I 
must  sleep  here,  as  he  will  have  to  address 
the  crowd  when  all  is  over ;  but  that  will 
not  be  until  ten  o'clock  to-night.  We  will 
come  over  to  Elcote  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,  and  bring  you  the 
news.' 

*  But  couldn't  we  wait,'  said  Ida,  'and 
drive  home  afterwards  ?  We  should  be 
back  sooner  than  if  we  were  attending  a 
ball,  after  all.' 

She  was  greatly  excited,  and  looked 
extremely  handsome. 

*  My  dear  Miss  de  Chamier,'  he  replied, 
sotto  voce,  *  I  don't  want  to  frighten  Mrs 
Penrose,  but  they  expect  rather  a  turbul- 
ent evening  here.  William  and  I  will  be 
quite  safe  in  the  hotel,  but  it  is  wiser  for 
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the  rest  to  drive  home,  and  I  have  ordered 
two  closed  carriages,  without  postilHons  or 
ribbons,  to  be  here  at  five  o'clock.' 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  every- 
body, and  to  me  especially  ;  but  I  had  to 
consider  my  guests,  and  quite  acquiesced  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement.  We  had 
the  latest  bulletin  at  4.30,  '  Penrose  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ahead,'  and,  soon  after, 
avoiding  the  High  Street,  and  driviog 
through  bye-streets,  we  were  on  our  way 
home  through  the  country  roads  ;  but  as  we 
went,  we  distinctly  heard  the  angry  murmur 
of  the  excited  crowd,  and  felt  ourselves 
poor  creatures  in  effecting  this  escape. 

*At  anyrate,'  said  De  Chamier,  'we 
shall  see  them  at  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning.  They  have  promised  to  be  here 
with  their  news  at  ten  o'clock.' 

Of  course,  we  talked  at  dinner,  and  after 
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dinner,  of  nothing-  else  but  the  election.  I 
know  of  only  two  subjects  which  are  all 
engrossing  in  England,  in  the  two  circles 
which  affect  them.  They  are,  politics  and 
hunting.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  turn 
the  subject  of  conversation,  when  staying, 
In  the  winter.  In  a  Leicestershire  house, 
where  there  are  hunting  men,  you  must 
have  gauged  the  extent  of  your  own  In- 
dividual unimportance;  and,  when  a  neigh- 
bouring election  Is  In  progress,  I  deprecate 
any  attempt  at  wit  or  fame  In  conversation 
upon  general  matters.  General  Rosemere 
was  the  latest  sitter  with  me  In  the  smoking- 
room  that  night,  his  spirits  having  greatly 
risen  the  last  two  days,  in  the  absence  of 
his  wife.  xA.t  last,  he  too,  yawning,  took 
up  his  candle,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  my 
reflections.  The  question  arises,  whether 
an   autoblographer    Is   bound   to  lay  bare 
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everything, — to  unbosom  his  very  self  to 
his  possible  reader.  Probably  no  one 
ever  really  does  do  so ;  but  I  have  done 
my  best  to  be  frank.  Left  alone,  then,  I 
confess,  I  pondered  over  the  half  deter- 
mination I  had  formed  to  ask  my  cousin 
Ida  to  be  my  wife.  She  really  was  my 
first  love ;  and  my  attraction  in  the  States 
to  Miss  McCarthy  was  probably  only  a 
passing  fancy ;  nor  had  I  ever  heard  any 
more  of  the  McCarthys  since  that  night 
at  Baltimore.  My  party  was  to  break  up 
the  next  afternoon,  and  I  felt  I  must  de- 
cide my  fate.  If  favourable,  I  should 
leave  Elcote  at  once,  and  for  ever.  I 
had  some  hope.  We  were  great  friends  ; 
and  there  seemed  a  little  advantage  in 
saying  what  I  had  to  say  in  what  was 
now  my  own  house,  though  it  might 
soon  cease  to  be  my  own.     I  had  always 
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loved  and  admired  her,  and  I  knew  she 
would  make  me  a  happy  man,  though  we 
should  be  comparatively  poor,  if  she  would 
only  consent  to  be  my  wife ! 

I  sat  late  into  the  night  considering 
everything,  and  determined  that  this  was 
the  opportunity  I  would  seize  for  resolv- 
ing my  future,  and  avowing  my  love  to 
Ida  de  Chamier.  And  I  may  honestly 
say  that  the  possible  loss  of  my  newly- 
acquired  fortune  and  estate  did  not  weigh 
much  with  me  one  way  or  another, — 
a  fact  which  may  astonish  the  fortune- 
hunters  of  a  superficial  age. 


CHAPTER     III. 

I  RISK  MY  FORTUNE. 

*  Oh,  how  this  Spring  of  love  resembleth 
Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And,  by-and-by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away.' 

It  was  a  most  lovely  autumn  morning,  and 
I  was  up  betimes,  because,  first,  it  was  im- 
possible to  lie  in  bed  in  such  gorgeous  sun- 
light, and,  next,  because  I  knew  that  the 
news-bearers  would  certainly  to  arrive  at  an 
early  hour.  Wandering  among  the  or- 
chards, which  take  the  place  of  flower-beds 
at  Elcote,  and  where  the  clusters  of  fruit 
were  fast  ripening,  my  ears  soon  caught 
the  sound  of  the  tramp  of  a  pair  of  horses. 
There   had   been  a  slight    frost,    and   the 
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ground    was    so    hard    that    the    echo    of 
their    hoofs    reached    me    long    before    I 
saw,    shielding    my    eyes    from    the    sun, 
the    old-fashioned    carriage    from    the    inn 
coming    up    the    lime    avenue.       I    could 
see   also    that    Mrs    Penrose    was    at   the 
iron  gate  of   the    courtyard,    and,    by  her 
side,    the    lovely     Ida,    looking    as    fresh 
and    as    fair    as    such    a   girl    must    look 
on   such   a  heavenly  morning.      I    hurried 
up,  but  it  was  needless  to  ask  for  news 
as  I  reached   the  group.      It   had  been   a 
near    contest,  but  William    was   returned. 
He   was   elected   member  for   N —  by  a 
majority      of     over     one     hundred,      and 
his    mother,    proud    and    satisfied,    folded 
her  last  remaining  son  in  her  fond  arms. 
Ida    seemed     radiant    too,    and    over- 
flowing   with    the    delight    of   a    sympa- 
thetic nature. 
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Mr  Eardley,  with  his  iron  constitution, 
had  no  appearance  of  fatigue,  after  the 
undoubtedly  severe  struggle  of  the  last 
week.  But  I  noticed  with  regret  that 
William  looked  haggard  and  very  tired. 
A  few  days'  complete  rest  at  Carnaby 
would,    no    doubt,    however,    set    him    up 


agam. 


We  all  crowded  excitedly  into  the 
breakfast-room.  ^ 

'  A  great  **  slap  in  the  face "  for  the 
Government,  for  they  have  always  con- 
sidered N —  a  safe  seat,  until  latterly. 
But  they  are  losing  seats  in  every  part 
of  the  country ; '  and  Mr  Eardley  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  newspaper,  in  corro- 
boration of  what  he  said. 

'  Wait  till  the  county  elections  come 
on,'  said  General  Rosemere,  whose  politics 
were  of  uncertain  hue,  and    whose   legis- 
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lative  schemes  would  certainly  have  In- 
cluded the  disestablishment  of  west  coun- 
try rectors  and  their  scheming  daughters. 
You  can't  judge  yet  of  what  the  re- 
sult will  be  of  the  General  Election. 
These   are  stray  boroughs.' 

'At  all  events/  said  De  Chamier, 
*  they  show  the  direction  of  public 
opinion,  and,  as  all  politicians  know, 
these  first  successes  have  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  ignorant  voters  later  on.' 

*  Here  is  William's  speech,  Mrs  Pen- 
rose,' said  Mr  Eardley,  rather  ignoring 
the  commonplace.  '  Well  reported,  too. 
It  was  extremely  fluent,  and  it  reads 
well  in  print,  which  many  eloquent 
speeches  do  not.  I  must  go  to  Lon- 
don to-day ;  but  I  advise  you  to  take 
him  over  to  Carnaby.  He  is  a  little 
fagged  by  all  this  excitement.' 
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There  are  some  scenes  which  re- 
main impressed  on  the  memory  for  the 
remainder  of  one's  life,  which  presum- 
ably will  come  before  one,  in  all  their 
intense  reality,  years  hence,  when  the 
hour  will  have  arrived  to  bid  even 
one's  memories  farewell.  To  me,  this 
breakfast  scene  is  one  of  those  recol- 
lections. How  bright,  how  joyous  it 
was !  I  can  see  still  the  young  man's 
handsome  face,  its  beauty  rather  height- 
ened by  his  slight  air  of  lassitude  and 
fatigue ;  and  his  mother,  who  had  gone 
throuorh  so  much  sorrow  in  her  lonor 
and  outwardly  prosperous  life,  at  last 
happy  and    content   in  her    son's    success. 

I  can  see,  too,  the  bright,  vivacious 
girl,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth,  and 
physical  and  intellectual  vigour,  with  no 
thought    of   evil,    or    misfortune,    or   any- 
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thing  indeed,  but  sympathy  at  that 
moment   in   the   family  triumph. 

I  can  still  very  clearly  recall  the  grave, 
severe  features,  so  strongly  marked  by 
intellectual  toil  and  earnest  thought,  with 
the  piercing  gaze  of  those  deep-set  eyes 
—  the  features  and  the  eyes  of  the 
great  statesman  who  was  to  be,  and 
who  was  destined,  in  the  world's  race, 
to  leave  us  all  so  far  behind. 

And  such  a  morning, — such  happy  news, 
— such  a  sun  streaming  into  my  ancient 
house !  —  all  these  things  were  blessed 
auguries  to  me,  and  emboldened  my  heart 
to  unfold  itself.  Unconsciously,  almost,  as 
if  led  by  Fate,  when  the  party  separated, 
Ida  and  I  strolled  out  into  the  sunshine, 
on  the  grass  behind  the  manor  house, 
into  the  moss-grown  narrow  paths,  under 
the  apple  trees,  out  of  sight.      Now   that 
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the  moment  had  really  at  last  arrived,  a 
great  calm  came  over  me,  and  I  spoke 
with  no  quiver  of  passion  in  my  voice. 

'  My  dear  Ida,  amid  all  this  rejoicing, 
I  have  brought  you  out  here  to  ask  you 
to  *'  bless  me  also."  I  love  you  very 
dearly.  Will  you  be  my  wife,  and  trust 
your  life  to  me  ?  ' 

She  started  violently,  and  a  deep  blush 
suffused  her  cheeks.  It  was  evident  my 
words  were  totally  unexpected. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  faltered  ; 
*  why,  Clare,  you  must  be  mad,  to  talk 
like  that.' 

'  I  suppose  you  mean  because  I  lose 
my  fortune  if  I  marry.  But  I  have 
enough  without  it,  for  content,  and  the 
thought  that  I  have  made  a  little  sacri- 
fice to  win  you,  will  make  my  love  all  the 
more  sacred  to  me.' 
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'  It  Is  Impossible,  Clare.  I  could  not 
do  It.  It  would  haunt  me  through  life. 
You  have  everything  you  want ;  and  I 
am  fond  of  you,  as  your  cousin,  and  shall 
always  be  your  friend ;  but  not  your  wife. 
I  could  not  ruin  you,  Clare.  No,  it  is 
impossible.  Ask  me  anything  but  that. 
I  want  always  to  admire  you,  and  to  see 
you  successful,  like  your  friend.  But  to 
injure  you,  and  to  make  all  the  world 
laugh  at  you  for  your  infatuation,  —  I 
could  not,  Clare,  bear  that.  No,  do  not 
ask  me  !     Do  not  break  my  heart ! ' 

She  was  sobbing  ;  but  I  still  hoped. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Ida.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  It  all  up.  I  never  wanted,  or 
expected  It,  and  I  have  enough  for  us 
both.  Don't  let  our  lives  be  ruined  by 
worldly  scruples.  But,  perhaps,  you  could 
not  love  me  in  any  case  ? ' 
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She  looked  up,  with  streaming  eyes,  re- 
proachfully. 

*  No,  Clare.  Had  things  been  different, 
I  might,  perhaps,  but  not  as  they  are. 
I  am  not  worldly,  but  I  could  not  injure 
you  by  marrying  you.  Let  us  be  friends 
— dear  friends  always,  till  the  end  of  our 
lives.  Let  us  forget  all  this.  We  were 
so  happy  until   now.' 

*  Is  there  no  hope  ?  *  • 

'  None,  dear,  for  us,  in  this  way.  If 
ever,'  she  said  solemnly,  '  you  need  any 
sort  of  help  in  the  years  which  are  before 
us,  come  to  me,  dear,  as  the  cousin  who 
loves  you  best  of  all  your  cousins.  If 
you  are  ill,  I  will  nurse  you ;  if  you 
are  heartsore,  I  will  console  you  ;  and, 
could  such  a  thing  be  possible  as  your 
being  poor  and  forsaken,  I  might  do  my 
best  to — '      She   broke  off.     'It  is  all  a 
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dream,  Clare.  Let  us  go  in,  and  forget 
this.  My  mind  is  very  clear  about  my 
duty  to  YOU  ; '  and  she  held  out  her  hand, 
which  I  carried  to  my  lips. 

There  was  no  blessing  for  me.  What 
I  had  once  foreseen  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  Sherlock  will  had  surely  come  to 
pass.  The  girl  who  might  have  loved 
me,  and  made  me  a  blessed  man  for  ever, 
could  not  brave  the  danger  of  stripping 
me  of  my  wealth.  Oh,  idle  hopes  and 
fictions  !  What  had  I  to  do  with  these 
things  ? — with  the  wealth  of  love  and  pas- 
sion showered  on  those  the  world  thought 
far  less  fortunate  than  myself? — on  the  in- 
nocent domestic  life,  and  the  smiling  wife 
and  prattling  children,  and  happy  home  ? 

'  You  are  rich,'  said  the  Sherlock 
ghost,  '  what  more  do  you  want  ?  You 
have    an    ideal    home,    peopled    with    me- 
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mories  and  spirits  of  a  manorial  his- 
tory. And,  if  you  want  love,  are  you  so 
young  and  so  inexperienced  as  not  to  know 
that  love  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
laws  of  man,  and  everything  with  the 
laws  of  Nature  ?  Be  happy,  and  enjoy 
yourself!  Your  male  friends  will  show 
you  how  to  do  so,  and  only  demand  an 
imperceptible  remuneration.  Your  female 
acquaintances,  made  under  such  highly 
advantageous  circumstances,  will  combine, 
with  an  intelligence  and  an  unselfishness 
equally  surprising,  to  explain  to  you  how 
an  ample  income  can  be  spent  by  a 
bachelor,  no  longer  the  victim  of  delu- 
sions, in  a  manner  amusing  to  yourself, 
and,  of  course,  from  a  mercenary  point 
of  view,  with  some  ulterior  benefit  to 
them.' 

A    very    eloquent,    but    immoral    ghost. 
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We  both  acted  parts,  on  that  sorrow- 
ful day,  until  my  guests  departed.  It 
is  easier  for  women  to  do  so  than  for 
men,  as  I  have  found  out  since  that 
time ;  but  I  think  no  one  guessed  our 
secret.  The  result  of  the  election  oc- 
cupied everyone's  thoughts,  and  the  in- 
terview between  Ida  and  myself  was 
never  even  suspected.  Mrs  Penrose 
pressed  me  to  go  over  with  her  and 
William  to  Carnaby,  and  I  promised 
to  do  so  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  remarked 
I  had  business  to  attend  to  when  the 
party  broke  up,  which  it  did  after 
luncheon.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
I  felt  it  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
at  Elcote. 

There  are  those  to  whom  solitude  and 
complete  repose  and  isolation  seem  most 
fitting  in  bewildering  disappointment,  and 
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others,  of  whom  I  am  one,  to  whom 
change  and  rapid  action  and  excitement 
afford  the  only  chance  of  distraction. 
At  that  time,  I  had  no  real  ground  of 
consolation  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
pools  of  Bethesda  were  numerous  enough  ; 
but  my  lameness  of  mind  was  ever 
present ;  and  there  was  no  one  vigorous, 
or  generous  enough,  to  carry  me — poor 
mental  cripple — to  any  of  them.  StiU, 
I  remembered  my  dear  friend's  early  in- 
junction, 'Whatever  happens,  trust  eternally 
and  humbly  in  God,'  and  before  I  started 
for  London,  with  the  project  of  a  long 
European  travel  (as  I  felt  I  could  not 
bear  just  now  to  take  a  formal  farewell), 
I  wrote  the  following  note  to  Carnaby  : — 

*  My  Dearest   Friend, — I  am  leaving 
England    for   a   time,    and    have    felt   too 
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wretched  and  depressed  to  come  over 
to  Carnaby,  and  say  farewell,  or  tq 
darken  at  all  your  present  joy  in 
dear  William's  career  and  success. 
When  I  come  back,  if  I  ever  do,  it 
will  be,  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  to  hear 
of  his  further  advance  in  the  path  of 
triumph.  Give  him  my  love,  and  ask 
him  to  write  to  me  in  Paris — Hotel 
Mirabeau.  My  dear  cousin  Ida  has 
refused  my  offer  of  marriage,  actuated,  I 
believe,  partly  by  the  results,  pecuniarily, 
my  marriage  would  entail  upon  myself. 
She  is  always  noble  in  her  ideas ;  and 
thus  this  wicked  Will  begins  to  wreck 
my  life.  But  I  shall  often  write  to  you, 
and  still  more  often  think  of  you,  and 
of  dear  Carnaby ;  and  you  will  tell  me 
when  you  see  Ida. — Ever  yours, 

*  Clare  Strong.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

'  Ce  que  j'ai  appris  je  ne  le  sais  plus 
Le  peu  que  je  sais  encore  je  I'ai  divind. ' 

I  HAD  wandered  far,  and  thought  much, 
during  two  long  years,  and  I  could  not, 
if  I  would,  describe  all  I  had  seen  and 
done ;  though  the  experience  of  those 
years  had,  I  fear,  not  bettered  my 
nature,  nor  improved  my  view  of  life  as 
it  is  now,  or  of  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
But,  at  last,  I  had  found  a  delightful 
haven  in  Rome,  where  I  had  been 
spending   the   winter,     in    an    hotel    near 
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the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  where  I  had 
as  a  companion  Canon  Caryl,  whose 
kindness  in  introducing  me  to  his  many 
Roman  friends  had  been  a  great  help 
to  me  socially.  His  health  had  very 
much  broken  down,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  doctors'  advice,  he  had 
naturally  gravitated  towards  Rome,  where 
all  his  interests  lay.  It  was  the  most 
lovely  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
shops  of  Rome  are  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  assumes  its  most  attractive  garb  : 
the  Carnival  was  approaching,  and  the 
city  was  already  crowded  with  visitors, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  had 
lived  much  through  the  winter  amongst 
the  papal  or  *  black '  society  in  Rome, 
and  had  made  many  friends,  more  of 
my   own  age   and   standing,   than    Canon 
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Caryl  was ;  but  he  was  very  assiduous 
in  befriending  me  with  both  his  own 
Society  and  his  delightful  conversation, — 
now  gay,  and  now  learned,  but  even 
more  often  replete  with  that  attractive 
mdlange  of  the  world  and  religion  which 
the  Jesuits  have  so  thoroughly  mastered. 
He  found  me  often  sceptical.  One  day, 
I  remember,  I  had  been  reading  Sale's 
translation  of  the  Koran,  and  told  him 
how  interested  I  had  been  in  its  perusal. 
*  After  all,'  he  said,  *the  Koran,  to 
me,  considered  as  a  sacred  book,  is  on 
a  very  low  level.  Many  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Orientalism  rise  far,  far  higher 
— those  of  Buddhism,  for  instance ;  and 
even  Confucius  was  a  far  nobler  teacher 
than  Mohammed.  What  a  poor  concep- 
tion of  Paradise,  to  attract  the  sensual, 
and  encourage  mere  brutal  valour ! ' 

VOL.  II.  D 
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*  And  yet,'  I  said,  '  what  of  our  own 
Heaven  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  be  profane. 
But  could  not  they  retort  on  us  ?  The 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations  is  surely  very 
material.  They  might  say  it  was  framed 
to  allure  the  lovers  of  ornament  to  live 
for  the  realisation  of  their  trivial  taste. 
The  ladies,  described  as  "  pearls  within 
their  shell,"  in  the  Koran,  are  not  a 
whit  more  material  than  "  the  sea  of 
glass  like  unto  crystal,"  or  than  the 
rainbow  ''like  unto  an  emerald."  The 
answer  is,  it  is  all  poetry, — man  striv- 
ing in  his  imagination  to  depict  his 
dreams,  but  of  which  he  cannot  hope 
to  know  in  this  world  anything  real.' 

'  But  the  Church  does  not  attempt 
to  describe  Heaven.  She  tells  us  how 
to    get    there,    and    Her    teaching   is   as 
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clear,  as  practical,  and  as  unequivocal, 
as  can  be  conceived.  If  you  once 
believe  In  the  Church, — In  the  religion 
which  has  vanquished  everything,  because 
God's  authority  and  favour  is  confided 
to  Her,  all  these  doubts  and  quibbles 
disappear  ;  and  as  for  the  future,  fortified 
by  Her  holy  rites,  you  will  not  even 
pause  to  reckon  up  mere  words.' 

'  But  that  Is  just  my  position,  so 
far  as  I  hold  one  at  all.  I  do  not 
reckon  up  mere  words.  I  will  not 
believe  that  the  world  was  orginally 
peopled  by  Incest,  nor  that  humanity 
Is  so  vile  as  some  religionists  would 
declare.  I  endeavour  to  do  my  duty 
in  this  life,  though  I  am  conscious  I 
often  fail  to  do  It ;  but  I  trust  In  the 
mercy  of  the  Almighty,  to  pardon  my 
shortcomings,  and  to    understand,  though 

I'NIVERSITY  OF 
^^-^'NO/S  L/BRARV 
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man  may  not,  my  motives  and  my 
efforts.  For  the  future,  I  must  wait. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  Catholic  Church 
satisfies  me  on  this  point,  any  more 
than  the  religious  belief  In  which  I 
was  brought  up.  And  finding  that  no 
Church  and  no  individual  can  resolve 
me  on  the  question,  I  await  results  In 
humble  hope  and  faith.  I  am  an 
Agnostic,  In  short, — and  if  my  prayers 
are  indeed  directed  now  to  an  "  un- 
known God,"  they  will,  some  day,  I  trust, 
be  less  vague  than  they  necessarily  are 
now.  Agnosticism  Is,  after  all,  a  con- 
fession only  of  human  ignorance,  and 
should  find  Its  utterance  in  the  sublime 
saying, — '*  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou 
my  unbelief."  And  to  what  more  can  poor 
fallible  human  creatures,  existing  under 
absolutely    mysterious    circumstances,     in 
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a  world  whirling  through  millions  of 
miles  of  space,  at  present  aspire  ? ' 

*  And  could  you  die  with  resignation 
and  fortitude  in  such  a  negative  creed  as 
this  ?  ' 

'  I  must.  I  pray,  like  St  Augustine,  for 
''  Euthanasia  ; "  and  I  do  not  wish  for  long 
life.  An  easy  death,  and  a  sudden  death 
— I  think  one  should  hope  for  both,  though 
Dr  Johnson's  saying  that  ""  It  does  not 
matter  how  a  man  dies,  it  takes  so  short 
a  time,  the  important  fact  is  how  he 
lives,"  remains  an  extremely  practical  and 
memorable  statement.' 

Canon  Caryl  turned  the  subject  adroitly, 
by  suggesting  a  drive  in  the  afternoon, 
and  disappeared.  Our  conversations  on 
serious  topics  brought  us  no  nearer  to- 
gether in  religious  opinion.  He  knew 
that  my  mind  was  greatly  unsettled,  and 
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that  I  had  undergone  much  In  late  years 
calculated  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
my  belief  in  Providence,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  it  an  opportunity  to  win  me 
over  to  the  true  fold.  His  arguments 
were  always  eloquent,  and  often  subtle. 
He  was  liberal,  too,  in  his  views,  up  to  a 
certain  point.  But  I  think  my  mind  was 
not  open  to  his  efforts,  and  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  could  I  have  em- 
braced the  Catholic  faith.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  Huguenot  blood  in  my  veins  in 
any  way  affected  my  views  of  religion, 
as  I  had  certainly  not  been  brought  up 
in  any  narrow  form  of  Christianity  ;  but 
my  brain  had  no  Catholic  bias  whatever, 
and,  even  in  Rome,  I  have  always  felt  a 
slight  repugnance  to  its  religious  side, 
though,  of  course,  I  have  never  openly 
expressed  it. 
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That  afternoon,  after  a  delightful  drive 
in  the  Campagna,  we  turned  into  the 
crowd  of  carriages  on  the  Pincio,  to  catch 
a  gHmpse  of  the  world  of  fashion.  But 
the  sun  was  preparing  to  set  in  gorgeous 
fashion  over  the  distant  plain  ;  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's  seemed  aglow  ;  and  the 
world  was  hurrying  home  before  the 
chill  evening  after  sunset  should  set  in. 

As  we  also  were  about  to  follow  the 
crowd  returning  home,  we  passed  close  to 
an  open  carriage  in  which  sat  two  ladies, 
very  showily  dressed,  and,  apparently, 
mother  and  daughter.  I  could  only  see 
their  backs,  but  said  to  my  companion, 
*  Americans,  evidently.'  As  we  passed 
them,  the  younger  lady  bowed  pleasantly, 
and  I  saw,  unaltered,  and,  if  possible,  with 
greater  charm  of  beauty  than  ever.  Miss 
Dora  McCarthy,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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'  Who  is  your  friend  ? '  said  the 
Canon  at  once.  *  A  very  handsome 
woman.' 

'Yes,  a  Baltimore  beauty.  We  met 
her  when  WilHam  and  I  were  in  the 
States.  I  suppose  she  and  her  mother 
are  travelling  through  Europe.  I  must 
find  out  where  she  is  staying,  and  pay 
my  respects  to  them.  They  were  very 
civil  and  hospitable  to  us  in  Baltimore ; 
but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  them.' 

'  She  seemed  to  remember  you  very 
well,'  observed  my  priestly  friend. 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  wonderful  how  well  Ameri- 
cans recollect  faces,  and  how  they  meet 
you,  after  years,  at  'Frisco,  or  at  Mecca, 
with  the  same  good-humoured  nod  of  the 
head.' 

Canon  Caryl  seemed  somehow  annoyed 
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at  this  re7ico7itre,  and,  reminding  me  of 
a  reception  that  evening  at  one  of  the 
Embassies,  went  upstairs  at  once  on  his 
arrival  at  our  hotel,  to  his  own  rooms.  I 
strolled  out  into  the  Corso,  partly  to 
distract  my  thoughts,  which  had  become 
rather  tumultuous,  and  partly  also  to  ob- 
tain a  list  of  the  strangers  in  Rome,  and 
so  find  out  the  McCarthys'  address.  But 
I  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  in 
this  last  matter ;  for,  on  my  return,  I 
found  a  note  from  Dora  McCarthy. 

*  Dear  Mr  Strong,  —  How  curious, 
seeing  you  just  now  !  We  are  here  for 
another  month,  and  ma  hopes  you'll 
come  to  see  us  to-morrow  evening,  after 
dinner.     We  shall  be  alone. 

*  Dora  McCarthy.' 


CHAPTER   V. 

I    CROSS    THE    RUBICON. 

'  Une  des  meilleures  raisons  qu'on  puisse  avoir 
de  ne  se  marier  jamais  c'est  qu'on  n'est  pas 
tout  k  fait  la  dupe  d'une  femme  tant  qu'elle  n'est 
point  la  votre.' 

It  is  best  not  to  brood  over  much  on  the 
destinies  of  individual  human  life.  It  is 
wiser  to  be  frail  of  mind,  and  cry  '  Nescio.' 
Many  years  ago,  I  was,  by  chance,  an 
inmate  of  a  small  house  where  many 
bright-eyed,  strong-limbed  children  rather 
disturbed  my  natural  love  of  calm  and 
tranquil  repose.  How  their  little  feet  flew 
over  the  boards !  how  their  merry  peals  of 
laughter  became  almost  contagious !  how 
gay  those  gambols  on  the  lawn  without, 
when    their   voices   seemed    imbued   with 
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life  and  strength,  and  their  movements 
with  the  grace  and  agility  of  the  fairies  of 
the  wood  !  Alas !  alas  !  When  years  shall 
have  passed,  and  when  all  that  is  so  bright, 
and  good,  and  pure,  is  changed  ;  when  the 
little  joyous  feet  are  still  for  evermore,  and 
the  cherubic  image  is  drawn  with  pain,  and 
disease,  and  unrest,  when  I  walk  in  my 
dream,  from  that  noisy  nursery  to  the  dim, 
silent,  majestic  presence  of  death,  the  great 
gaunt  bed,  and  the  burning  candles, — Ah  ! 
no,  I  would  rather  not  foresee  the  future, 
nor  wish,  as  I  might  wish,  if  I  knew  all, 
that  I  had  never  been  born. 

Dora  McCarthy  had  always  been  lovely, 
but,  if  possible,  the  maturity  of  her  beauty 
added  the  only  conceiveable  want  to  her 
magnificent  figure ;  and  she  was  at  this 
time  the  most  perfect  woman,  physically, 
I  have  ever   beheld.     It    was    impossible 
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for  me  to  find  myself,  as  I  certainly  did, 
favoured  by  her  on  every  occasion,  without 
coming  under  the  influence  again  of  her 
incomparable  charms.  She  had  not  as  yet 
been  in  London,  their  intended  travels  in 
Europe  having  been  thus  deferred  for 
over  two  years,  but  it  was  their  intention, 
after  another  month  had  passed,  to  proceed 
by  Florence  and  Milan  (they  had  already 
been  in  Naples)  to  Paris,  and,  after  the 
usual  millinery  equipment  in  that  city,  to 
go  to  London,  where,  as  her  mother  in- 
formed me,  she  believed  that  Dora  would 
carry  all  hearts  before  her.  I  must  say 
Mrs  McCarthy  must  have  been  very  blind 
not  to  see  that  Dora  and  I  were  fast  falling 
in  love  with  each  other.  If  she  did  have 
any  suspicions,  she  never  acted  on  them, 
for  we  constantly  were  left  alone  in  our 
various  expeditions,   and  latterly  rode  out 
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almost  every  day  together  in  the  Cam- 
pagna.  We  had  both,  before  we  met, 
seen  all  the  galleries  and  sights  of  Rome, 
and  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  interest 
Dora  in  the  antiquities.  This  seemed  to 
me  natural  enough  then.  How  should 
such  a  blooming,  lovely  girl  care  for  a  dry 
lecture  from  me  in  the  Forum,  as  to  the 
site  of  the  various  temples  ?  Rome  is  a 
city  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living ;  but 
clearly  Dora's  side  was  with  the  living. 
On  one  of  our  long  rides,  I  took  the  occa- 
sion to  tell  her  the  story  of  my  inheritance 
and  of  the  restriction  by  which  I  held  it. 

*  What  an  old  curmudgeon  !  I  suppose, 
now,  he  was  a  real  lady-hater.  So  you'll 
be  an  old  bachelor,  Mr  Strong,  after  all!' 

It  is  impossible,  on  this  dull  paper,  to 
convey  the  idea  of  the  music  of  her  voice, 
as  she  laughed,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
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fine  the   golden    tresses    which    the    wind 
disturbed. 

•  No,  Dora,'  I  said,  reining  in  my  horse, 
'  I  should  like  to  marry  you,  if  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  to  care  for  me  well 
enough  to  marry  a  poor  man.' 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

'  There's  no  nonsense  about  me.  1 
would  have  married  you  in  Baltimore,  only 
I  thought  you  were  too  young  to  know 
your  own  mind.  And  now  I  see  how 
generous  you  are, — you'd  give  up  all  this 
money,  and  this  old  house  of  yours,  to 
marry  me.  Well,  you  sha'n't  regret  it,  Clare. 
I  suppose  you  have  something  besides  this, 
which  we  can  manage  to  exist  upon  ? ' 

*Yes,  I  had  about  twelve  hundred  a 
year ;  but  it  is  far  more  than  that  now,  as, 
of  course,  I  have  saved  a  good  bit  of 
money  since  I  came  into  Elcote.     I  dare- 
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say  my  income  is  about  sixteen  hundred 
a  year.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  boy,'  she  said  joyously, 
*  we  shan't  starve  ;  and  I'm  sure  you're  not 
like  those  dudes  on  the  other  side,  who 
find  out  all  about  one's  dollars  beforehand  ; 
and  so  I  guess  you'll  be  surprised  to 
hear  I  have  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  my  own,  and  all 
invested  in  European  securities/ 

'  No,  dear  Dora,  I  had  no  idea  of 
what  your  fortune  might  be.  But,  with- 
out it,  your  love  and  beauty  would  be  a 
thousand  times  worth  what  I  shall  resign.' 

She  leant  over  from  her  saddle,  and 
this  time  gave  me  a  lover's  kiss. 

That  evening,  I  had  a  prolonged  in- 
terview with  Mrs  McCarthy,  at  which, 
however,  Dora,  with  her  usual  inde- 
pendence, insisted  upon  being  present. 
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*  I  know  ma  will  want  to  put  off  the 
marriage  until  after  we  have  been  in 
London  ;  but  I  don't  forget  the  sacrifice 
you  are  making  for  me,  and  so  I  mean 
to  do  what  YOU  wish,  and  to  be  married 
in  Paris,  and  then  we  can  all  go  to 
London  together. 

Mrs  McCarthy  and  Dora's  trustees,  it 
soon  appeared,  had  no  power  to  retard 
her  marriage.  The  mother  was,  at  first, 
most  anxious  to  do  so,  especially  when  she 
heard  all  my  story  ;  but  Dora  was  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  could,  and 
would,  place  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in 
settlement,  and  this,  with  Dora's  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  afforded  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  even  the  most  anxious  of 
parents.  Moreover,  she  was  much  mol- 
lified by  my  wish  that,  for  the  present,  after 
our  wedding,  she  should  reside  with  us. 
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It  was  agreed  we  should  remain  on  In 
Rome  for  another  three  weeks, — that  we 
should  then  go  to  Paris,  where  the 
necessary  legal  business  could  be  trans- 
acted— Dora's  fortune  being  entirely- 
invested  in  English  and  Continental 
securities — and  where  her  uncle,  and 
guardian  hitherto,  would  be  able  to 
meet   us. 

How  simple  it  all  seemed !  and,  at 
last,  I  was  happy.  Every  day  con- 
firmed me  more  in  my  delight  in  my 
future  wife's  beauty,  in  her  amiability 
of  temper,  and  her  charming  geniality, 
which  promised  me  the  companionship 
for  which  I  had  always  sighed.  That 
she  was  not  literary,  that  she  had  no 
particular  artistic  taste,  troubled  me  not. 
It  was  enough  that  she  was  keenly  in- 
telligent,   cheerful,    and   sympathetic,    and 
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that  she  was  beautiful  beyond  compari- 
son, not  only  in  my  eyes,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  saw  her.  As  she  en- 
tered a  room,  everyone  seemed  to  do 
her  homage  ;  even  in  the  street,  men, 
women,  and  children  turned  to  gaze  in 
admiration. 

There  was  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  keeping  our  engagement  secret,  so 
it  was  duly  announced.  Canon  Caryl 
was  the  first  person  to  congratulate  me, 
which  I  thought  he  did  rather  icily. 
'  You  are  marrying  a  very  lovely  person, 
and  you  will  have  my  prayers  for  your 
future  happiness.' 

William  Penrose  wrote  to  me  from 
the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  I  perfectly  well  recollect  the  handsome 
Miss  McCarthy  at  Baltimore,  and  shall  be 
delighted  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
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her.  I  am  utterly  overwhelmed  with  Com- 
mittee work  here,  and  shall  be  very  much 
occupied  next  month  ;  but,  in  any  case,  I 
promise  to  come  to  Paris  for  your  wedding, 
and  to  officiate  as  your  best  man.  I  hear 
the  Duke  of  Southam  executed  a  pas 
seul  when  he  heard  Elcote  was  to 
return  to  the  family.  You  have  made 
a  great  sacrifice  in  giving  it  up,  and 
also  your  grandmother's  fortune ;  but,  of 
course,  I  hear  that  your  fiancde  is  well 
dowered ;  and  I  am  sure  women  are 
more  grateful  in  their  natures  than  men, 
and  that  you  will  have  your  reward. 
You  know  that  our  friendship  can  never 
be  weakened  in  any  sort  of  way,  and 
my  mother  is  writing  to  you  herself,  so 
I  won't  forestall  any  of  her  news.  I 
have  not  been  very  well  lately ;  but, 
you    see,     I     have    been     working    hard. 
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Eardley  is  delighted  at  your  chivalry, 
and  says,  **  In  these  days,  it  does  one 
good  to  hear  of  such  independence." 
But,  as  you  recollect,  one  never  knows 
if  he  is  quite  in  earnest.  Did  you  read 
my  short  speech  on  the  Irish  proposals? 
They  say  it  was  the  best  speech  I 
have  yet  made,  and,  oddly  enough,  it 
was  the  least  prepared  one  I  have 
as  yet  delivered  myself  of.  My  kindest 
regards  to  Miss  McCarthy.' 

William  had  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression, by  this  time,  in  the  House,  as 
a  hard-working,  shrewd,  young  man,  with 
considerable  powers  of  eloquence.  Mr 
Eardley  was  now  one  of  the  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State,  as  it  had  long  been 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  and,  of  course, 
his  influence  was  exercised  on  William's 
behalf.       All    this    I    explained    to    Dora, 
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who,  however,  like  most  Americans  of 
the  upper  class,  did  not  affect  much  in- 
terest in  politics  or  politicians. 

Mrs  Penrose's  letter  to  me  was  the 
most  loving  one  I  received  on  this 
occasion, — so  much  so,  that  I  do  not 
transcribe  it.  I  daresay  many  marrying 
men  have  experienced,  on  the  receipt  of 
their  friends'  congratulations  on  the  aus- 
picious occasion,  a  sort  of  internal  chill, 
leaving  behind  it  unsatisfactory,  though 
vague  results. 

In  Mrs  Penrose's  letter  there  was  no- 
thing of  this  sort ;  but  I  imagine  she 
thought  the  transfer  of  my  affections  a 
little  rapid.  Hers  was  such  a  romantic 
soul,  that  any  change  of  attachment 
seemed  to  jar  on  her  nerves;  but  she 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  us 
at    Carnaby,    as    soon    as    we    came    to 
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England,  and   greatly    regretted   that  she 
could  not  be  present  at  the  wedding. 

Rosemere  emerged  in  quite  a  new- 
character,  namely,  that  of  a  wit,  upon 
this  occasion.  He  wrote  on  black-edged 
paper,  and  congratulated  me  on  the  loss 
of  my  fortune. 

*  To  congratulate  you  on  becoming  a 
married  man  would  be,'  he  said,  '  super- 
fluous and  insincere.  May  you  never 
look  back,  hereafter,  and  thus  become, 
as  I  have  long  since  done,  ''a  pillar  of 
salt ! "  ' 

Dora  was  especially  delighted  with  this 
note,  which  I  showed  to  her. 

*  I  must  know  that  man,  Clare,  and 
his  wife,  and  I  will  make  a  conquest  of 
them  both.' 

*  Heaven  forbid,  Dora ! '  I  answered, 
'  that    you    should     see     much     of     Mrs 
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Rosemere.     She  is  an  awful  woman,  and 
in  the  worst  possible  set  in   London ! ' 

But,  amongst  the  many  letters  I  re- 
ceived in  Rome,  I  must  record  one  more 
only,  which  came  from  the  Duke  of 
Southam.  I  must  first  say  that  his  son, 
Lord  Robert,  wrote  me  a  most  feeling 
and  proper  note — the  letter  of  a  gentle- 
man writing  under  difficult  circumstances 
—  for  he  evidently  had  no  intention  of 
Quixotic  action  in  the  matter  of  my 
family  money  ;  but  the  Duke's  letter  was 
as  follows  : — 

'  My  Dear  Strong, — The  news  which 
Robert  and  the  rest  of  the  world  bring 
me,  has  fairly  electrified  me.  That  young 
dog  Robert  does  not  deserve  such  luck. 
But  every  man  makes  or  mars  his  own 
life.     I   can   only  tell   you,    I   am  eighty- 
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five  years  of  age,  and  have  been  mar- 
ried three  times  to  three  very  handsome 
4adies  in  their  time  ;  having  also  known 
many  beauties  who  should  have  been 
married,  but,  unfortunately  for  their  re- 
putations, were  not  ;  but  I  never  saw 
the  lady  yet  I  would  have  put  in  the 
scales  with  Elcote  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  When  you  come  to  town,  as, 
of  course,  you  will,  pray  confer  a  favour 
on  my  daughter  and  myself  by  present- 
ing your  wife  to  us,  and  we  shall  hope 
to  see  you  often  at  South  am  House.  I 
confess  to  curiosity,  but  also  to  gratitude 
for  your  impetuous  temperament ;  though 
I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  of  an  earth- 
quake in  the  St  George's  burial-ground. 
— Yours  sincerely,  Southam.' 

This  letter  I  did  not  show  to  Dora. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

I     AM     MARRIED     IN     PARIS. 

'And  hence  looks  forth  a  face, 
As  if  at  length  inheriting  its  dreams.' 

Affairs  In  Paris  had  for  the  nonce  set- 
tled down,  and  the  finest  city  in  Europe 
was  being  gradually  recreated  under  the 
auspices  of  one  to  whom  her  ungrateful 
inhabitants  owe  so  much.  My  proudest 
moment  at  that  period  was  one  even- 
ing when  we  had  just  finished  our  dinner, 
and  I  was  told  that  a  messenger  from 
the  bank  wished  to  see  me  personally  at 
once.  I  knew  immediately  his  errand. 
He  came  to  deliver  into  my  hands  the 
diamonds  which  had  belonged  to  my 
grandmother,  and  which  had  been  brought 
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over  by  hand  from  London.  I  returned 
with  the  large  black  leather  cases,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  produced  ecstasies  on 
the  part  of  Dora  and  her  mother  at 
their  contents.  To  pin  the  stars  over 
Dora's  beautiful  evening  dress,  and  place 
the  coronet  on  her  shapely  head ;  to 
fix  the  magnificent  earrings  into  her 
ears,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 
There  still  remained  a  necklace,  which, 
my  grandmother  only  wore  on  gala 
nights,  and  the  beautiful  bracelet  which 
she  always  carried  in  the  evening.  These 
were  a  portion  of  the  famous  jewels  of 
my  ancestor,  M.  de  Tourville,  and  it 
was  strange  to  reflect  that,  as  they  had 
originally  been  worn  in  France,  they 
were  now  glittering  on  the  lovely  per- 
son of  the  American  beauty,  once  more 
in   Paris. 
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Mrs  McCarthy  was  In  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  Jewellery  was  her 
special  weakness,  and  she  had,  like  most 
American  ladies,  a  considerable  amount 
of  her  own. 

'  My  ! '  she  said,  *  that  coronet  is  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  saw.  But,  though 
the  stones  are  all  picked  ones,  I  guess 
you're  bound  to  have  them  reset.  You 
can't  think  '  (turning  to  me)  'what  a  differ- 
ence the  new  setting  would  make.  Biit 
they're  lovely,  Dora,'  and  she  fingered 
them  affectionately,  as  the  best  of  women 
are  apt  to  do  where  diamonds  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  for  my  fianciey  she  rewarded  me 
for  my  gift  of  the  family  diamonds,  by 
a  succession  of  brilliant  smiles,  and  a 
kiss,  more  eloquent  from  her  lips  than 
any   words.       At    last   I    had    to    remind 
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the  ladies  that  the  bank  messenger  was 
waiting,  and  that  we  must  not  risk  re- 
taining so  much  valuable  property  at  our 
hotel ;  and  so  they  were  all  shut  up  in 
their  white  satin  beds,  and  taken  back 
to  the  strong  room  in  the  bank.  There 
is  so  much  pleasure  in  imagination,  that 
we  both  found  ourselves  happy  in  think- 
ing which  of  the  jewels  my  bride  should 
wear  on  that  happy  day,  now  so  fast 
approaching. 

The  morning  before  the  day  fixed  for 
our  w^edding  at  the  English  Church, 
William  arrived  from  London,  with  a 
beautiful  present  from  his  mother  —  a 
bracelet  of  sapphires — and  also  a  gift  for 
me.  We  all  dined  together  that  night 
in  our  private  room.  I  thought  William 
rather  aged  and  worn,  and  told  him  he 
was  working  too  hard. 
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*  Perhaps,'  he  said,  *  I  do ;  but,  you 
see,  I  have  really  taken  in  earnest  to 
political  life,  and  it  absorbs  my  whole  ex- 
istence. Here  are  you,  entering  on  a  life 
of  love,  and  pleasure,  and  idleness,  with 
a  beautiful  wife,  and  here  am  I  slaving 
away !  How  we  should  have  laughed 
at  Eton,  in  the  old  days,  if  we  could 
have  foreseen  this  night ! ' 

*  Don't  reproach  me  with  my  useless 
life,  William,  and  don't  exult  in  your 
own  liberty !  You  will  fall  in  love  yet, 
and  marry,  as  we  all  do.' 

'  If  I  do,  it  will  be  to  help  my  career. 
My  career  Is  my  object,  and  all  things, 
except  darling  mother  and  Carnaby,  will 
be  subservient  to  that.  So  you  will  see 
I  shall  succeed.' 

How  handsome  he  was,  how  ambitious, 
how    full  of  purpose   and    action  !  —  in   a 
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word,  how  different  from  what  I  had 
become !  Dora  was  delighted  with  him. 
The  slight  reserve  and  dignity  of  his 
manner  attracted  rather  than  repelled  her. 
To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  with  her 
womanly  intuition,  she  saw  *  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  him,'  and  at  once  became 
interested.  But  he  did  not  unbend,  and 
I,  even  then,  reluctantly  felt  that  he 
might  admire,  as  he  could  not  help 
doing,  Dora's  great  beauty,  but  that,  in 
his  inmost  heart,  he  regretted  my  choice. 

'  And  where  do  you  go,  dear  boy,  to- 
morrow ? '  he  asked. 

'  To  Tours  first.  It  is  rather  early 
for  Tourraine  and  the  Loire ;  but  we 
shall  rejoin  Mrs  McCarthy  in  Paris,  after 
three  weeks,  and  go  on  to  London.' 

*  You  will  have  a  delightful  time.  I 
have    been    in    Tourraine   when    it    was 
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too  hot.  Now  you  will  not,  of  course, 
see  the  vines  ;  but  the  weather  promises 
to  be  fine,  and  how  you  will  enjoy  the 
old  castles,  with  all  their  wonderful 
memories!  But  I  don't  advise  you  to 
encourage  the  idea  of  a  double  manage, 
— of  the  mother-in-law  living  with  you.' 

*  I  rather  agree  with  you,'  I  answered, 
with  a  smile. 

Dora  and  I  were  married  the  following 
morning,  among  a  very  small  party  of 
spectators,  and  we  left  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers,  at  Tours, 
in  brilliant  weather ;  and  I  presume  I 
may  add,  as  we  were  both  young,  well 
endowed,  and  much  in  love  with  each 
other,   with  good  prospects  of   happiness. 

It  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to  de- 
liver a  homily  to  the  young  and  unmarried 
who    may  peruse   these    pages — a   homily 
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not  delivered  in  the  church.  I  will,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  this  temptation,  and,  in 
sparing  them  the  infliction,  only  observe 
that  I  believe  there  are  very  nearly  as  many 
happy  marriages  in  the  world  as  there 
are  disastrous  ones,  only  one  hears  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  escape  notice. 
And,  lastly,  that  the  man  who  elects  to 
marry  out  of  his  own  groove,  either  in 
rank  of  life,  or  nationality,  or  antecedents 
of  queer  relatives,  or  indifferent  educa- 
tion, must  do  so  at  his  own  risk.  The 
man  who  marries  the  girl  in  his  own 
county,  whom  he  has  known  all  his  life, 
pursues  a  less  exciting,  but  by  far  a  safer 
course. 

I  was  supremely  happy  during  my 
honeymoon,  but  one  thing  was  clear  to 
me,  namely,  that  the  tour  I  had  planned 
was  not  altogether  well  chosen.     My  wife 
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was  greatly  bored  with  Blois  and  Am- 
boise,  with  Chenongeau,  and  the  Abbey 
of  Fontrevault.  It  was  impossible  to 
evoke  any  interest  in  those  wonderful 
languid  eyes  in  the  buildings  which 
still  remain  in  that  part  of  France  to 
teach  history.  Dora's  ideas  of  beauty 
were  crowded  rooms,  and  lovely  dresses, 
and  brilliant  music,  and  flashing  diamonds, 
and  handsome  men  and  women.  To  her, 
mediaeval  castles  and  Norman  churches 
were  damp  and  rather  musty  places, 
which  made  her  shiver.  Her  knowledge 
of  French  history  was,  unfortunately, 
singularly  meagre ;  and  the  names  of 
Diana  of  Poictiers  and  Catherine  of 
Medici  conveyed  no  personal  ideas  to 
her  mind. 

One  lovely   May    day    we   drove   from 
Nantes   to  Clisson.      The  air  was   warm 
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and  balmy,  full  of  the  scent  of  the  spring 
flowers, — the  very  day  for  the  newly- 
wedded  to  pass  through  lovely  scenes. 
I  hoped,  by  degrees,  to  teach  Dora  that 
it  was  not  necessary,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  rustic  excursion,  such  as  this,  to  put 
on  such  very  gorgeous  attire,  but  at 
present  she  had  not  realised  this,  nor 
the  fact  that  ladies  in  England  do  not 
put  on  diamonds,  or  carry  fans,  when 
they  drive  out  for  a  picnic.  We  had  a 
delightful  ddjeuner  in  the  little  inn  at 
Clisson,  facing  the  rustic  bridge,  and 
afterwards  sat  in  the  balcony,  soothed 
by  the  murmur  of  the  river  and  the  de- 
licious scent  of  the  violets  and  lilies. 

Our  Parisian  instincts  had,  however, 
demanded  coffee,  as  well  as  cognac, 
and  I  was  enjoying  my  cigar,  and  my 
surroundings,    and    the    beautiful    face    of 
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my   wife,   when    she   turned   to    me   with 
great  interest. 

'What  fun  it  will  be,  Clare,  furnish- 
ing our  house,  when  we  have  found  it ! 
I  certainly  do  look  forward  to  seeing 
London.  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
it  all  my  life,  and  now  I  am  not  only 
to   see  it,   but  to  live  there.' 

*Yes,  it  will  be  nice  to  have  a  home, 
dearest.  You  know  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  furniture,  and  a  great  many  pictures, 
and  prints,  and  curios.  They  are  scat- 
tered about, — some  at  Elcote,  and  some 
in  my  London  chambers.  We  shall  have 
to  collect  them  in  our  new  house.' 

*  I  like  French  furniture ;  don't  you, 
Clare  ?  I  should  like  our  house  to  be  as 
French   in  taste  as  possible.' 

I  was  about  to  point  out  that  the  term 
French,   as   applied  to    furniture,    was  an 
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extremely  vague  one,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
veyed no  idea  to  my  mind,  when  I  saw- 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  been  too 
strong,  after  a  heavy  lunch,  for  my  fair 
bride.  She  had  fallen  back  in  her  easy 
chair,  and  her  closed  eyes  and  heavy 
breathing  betokened  sound  repose  ;  and 
watching  her  thus,  I  bethought  myself 
of  (to  my  mind)  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
ancient  statues  of  Venus — the  one  in  the 
gallery  at  Florence.  How  proud  should 
I  be  when  the  day  came  for  me  to  show 
my  friends  in  England  my  adorable  wife ! 

When  she  woke  up,  and  our  horses 
were  being  put  to,  Dora  confided  to  me, 
with  the  most  musical  of  laughs,  that 
she  did  not  care  much,  she  thought,  for 
French   provincial  life. 

'  But  you  have  not  seen  anything  of  it,* 
I   remonstrated. 
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*  Oh !  I  mean  French  country  towns, 
and  hotels,  and  middle-class  surroundings 
generally.  For  Instance,  to-day,  I  would 
rather  we  had  lunched  In  our  own  house, 
on  a  meal  skilfully  prepared  by  our  own 
cook,  and  with  a  few  friends  to  keep  us 
company.' 

*  Do  you  feel  tired  of  my  society  al- 
ready,  Dora  ?     That  is  very  sad  news.' 

*  Not  at  all,  darling  boy.  You  don't 
understand  me.  We  shall  always,  every 
day  of  our  lives,  be  often  alone,  and 
happy  to  be  so ;  but  a  little  society 
makes  the  tete-a-tete  more  delightful,  gives 
one  new  ideas,  and  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion. And  you  can't  say  our  culinary 
experience  of  late  has  been  encouraging.' 

*  Well,  dear,  it  will  soon  be  over ;  we 
shall  be  In   London   in  a  week.' 

I  said  it  a  little  pettishly,  and,  of  course, 
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was  coaxed  back  again  to  good  humour. 
It  was  my  own  fault.  I  knew  Americans 
cared  very  little  for  scenery,  and  less 
for  antiquity.  To  me,  Clisson  was  like 
Heaven  that  first  day  of  spring.  I  could 
have  wandered  for  hours  among  those 
lovely  flowers,  and  along  that  meander- 
ing stream.  All  my  future,  brightly  as 
I  pictured  it  with  her  by  my  side,  would 
have  taken  its  colouring  from  the  poetry 
of  that  still,  sunny  afternoon,  which  seemed 
to  invite  dreams,  and  repose,  and  love. 

But  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  all  natures 
to  be  the  same  ;  and  probably  it  is  best 
for  the  contemplative  and  indolent  mind 
to  be  mated  to  the  active,  bustling,  eager 
nature.  The  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  more  selfish  it  seemed  to  keep  Dora 
away  from  the  scene  of  her  aspirations, 
and  that  night   I   told  her  we  would  re- 
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turn  to  Paris,  en  route  for  London,  on 
the  morrow,  if  she  Hked.  Her  beautiful 
large  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  at  the 
proposal,  and  the  next  day  the  servants 
were  ordered  to  pack  up. 

My  honeymoon  had,  however,  lasted 
for  a  fortnight,  and  the  aspiration  for 
London  is  a  very  common  malady. 
There  are  natures  which  may  lose  their 
way,  as  the  novelist  once  put  it,  to  the 
*  pleasant  city  of  Prague,'  as  years  go  'on, 
but  they  never  lose  their  way  to  London. 
Was  there  not  my  grandmother,  who 
always  talked  of  *  Town,'  as  if  no  other 
place  was  worthy  of  mention  ? 

The  thought  began  to  dawn  on  me 
that,  perhaps,  I  had  done  in  effect  what 
the  Prayer- Book  has  declared  illegal,  and 
what  I  had  hitherto  deemed  impossible — 
I    might  have  married  my  grandmother  ! 


CHAPTER    VII. 

EARLY    MARRIED    LIFE. 

*  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  cahn  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires  ; 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes.' 

We  arrived  at  our  hotel  in  Dover  Street 
when  the  gaieties  of  London  were  at  their 
height ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
made  Dora  understand  that  time  was  re- 
quired to  find  a  house,  and  then  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  then  to  furnish  it,  and  so  on. 
Her  idea  appeared  to  be  that  every- 
thing necessary  could  be  accomplished  in 
a  couple  of  weeks,  and  that  we  should 
inaugurate    the    happiness     of    our    new 
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home  by  an  immediate  house  -  warming, 
to  which  all  that  was  best  in  London 
society  would  gratefully  flock ! 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  found  a  house 
which  appeared  likely  to  suit  us,  both 
as  regards  size  and  situation,  in  Lower 
Brooke  Street ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  taking  possession  of  it  until 
after  the  season,  and  at  last  Dora  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  the  delays  required 
in  such  a  case.  I  don't  think  we  haS, 
either  of  us,  much  to  complain  of,  as  we 
had  a  luxurious  suite  of  rooms  in  our 
hotel,  and  friends  crowded  in  upon  us, 
and  we  received  more  invitations  than  it 
was  possible  to  accept. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  an  American 
to  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  show 
some  discrimination  in  London  in  choosing 
your   acquaintance.       The    society   which 
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had  met  in  my  grandmother's  house  in 
Grosvenor  Street  had  nearly  died  out, 
leaving,  however,  sons  and  daughters  who 
remembered  me,  and  of  whom  many  now 
called  on  my  wife.  I  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  her  that  these  people,  who 
really  formed  part  of  the  society  which  she 
ought  to  cultivate,  would  not  tolerate 
others  who  endeavoured  to  attract  Dora 
by  the  admiration  which  they  bestowed 
upon  her,  but  who,  in  no  sense,  belonged 
to  the  London  world. 

Conspicuous  among  these  was  Mrs  Rose- 
mere,  who  repeatedly  called  in  Dover 
Street,  invited  us  to  dinner,  and  to  her 
opera  box,  and  endeavoured,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  commence  an  intimacy 
with  my  wife.  I  found  Dora  perfectly 
willing  to  listen  to  my  worldly  wisdom  ; 
but   at   the   same   time    she  confessed   to 
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liking    '  amusing '    people,    irrespective   of 
their  antecedents  and  surroundings. 

*  Now  Mrs  Rosemere,'  she  said,  one 
day  at  dinner,  *  may  be  all  you  say,  and 
a  very  undesirable  acquaintance,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  hear  she  gives  delightful  musi- 
cal parties,  and  many  people,  who  really 
dislike  her  personally,  simply  keep  up  her 
acquaintance  on  that  account,  and  why 
should  you  object,  Clare,  to  my  doing 
the  same  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  you  why,  my  darling,  in  very 
few  words.  Mrs  Rosemere  is  not  only  a 
second-rate  person,  quite  unfit  to  be  your 
friend,  and  indeed  incapable  of  being  so, 
but  her  ideas  and  her  principles  are  so 
utterly  bad,  that  I  dread  any  influence  she 
might  exercise  on  you.' 

*  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Mrs  Rose- 
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mere,  or  any  one  else,  would  influence 
me  in  any  one  respect.  I  only  instanced 
her.  Life  is  short.  Why  not  make  friends 
with  the  people  who  amuse  you  ?' 

*  Well,  do  as  you  like.  But,  of  course,  I 
shall  never  go  to  her  house.  Rosemere 
is  an  old  friend,  and  I  shall  always  con- 
tinue to  see  him  now  and  again.  His 
wife  I  object  to  most  strongly,  as  I  do 
to  all  shams,  and  I  think  it  hazardous, 
Dora,  for  so  beautiful  a  woman  as  you 
are  to  go  into  society,  especially  such 
society  as  hers,   without  your  husband.' 

Dora  said  nothing,  and  remembering 
certain  saws  as  to  feminine  dislike  to  re- 
iterated opposition,  I  prudently  changed 
the  subject,  and  referred  no  more  to  the 
lady,  whom  I  had  latterly  nicknamed  '  the 
modern  Xantippe.'  Dora  became  quite 
the  rage  in   London  in  those  days,  when 
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American  beauty  was  not  so  well  known 
as  it  has  more  recently  become.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  enter  a  ballroom, 
with  her  stately  figure  and  carriage,  with- 
out everyone  inquiring  about  her,  in  this, 
her  first  dSbut  in  the  London  world. 
Often  as  I  stood  modestly  in  a  corner, 
I  unwillingly  overheard  the  criticisms, 
*  Beautiful,  isn't  she!  Her  husband  gave 
up  his  fortune  to  marry  her.  Don't  you 
remember  old  Sherlock's  will  ? ' 

Once,  at  a  most  brilliant  entertainment 
at  Southam  House,  I  saw  the  withered-up 
old  Duke,  now  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
follow  her  with  his  eyes,  as  she  moved, 
like  a  goddess,  magnificently  attired, 
through  the  crowd.  Directly  afterwards, 
he  came  upon  me,  and  beckoned  me  aside. 
I  followed  the  old  man,  hobbling  into  an 
anteroom,     with      his     broad      light-blue 
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ribbon  across  his  breast,  and  a  stick  to 
support  him,  as  he  nodded  to  his 
friends. 

*  Let  us  sit  down  here,  Strong.  De- 
lighted to  see  you.  So  that's  your  wife. 
I  retract  all  I  said.  She  is  divine,  she  is 
superb.  I  should  have  done  the  same  at 
your  age  ;  and,  besides,  there  was  some 
arithmetic  to  be  done.  Add  this  and 
deduct  that.  I  daresay  you  d — d  the 
arithmetic.  I  never  saw  such  shoulders 
or  such  hair.  Excuse  the  freedom  of  an 
old  man.  Ah,  Marquis  1 '  and  he  turned 
to  the  French  Ambassador  of  the  day. 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  Dora  waltzing, 
and  as  she  and  her  partner  came  near  me, 
and  were  stopped  by  the  crowd,  '  The  next 
is  ours,'  she  said,  with  an  entrancing  smile. 
I  thought  of  that  night  we  first  met  at 
Baltimore  ;  but  in  the  glitter  and  magni- 
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ficence  of  this  scene,  that  homely  *  parlour  ' 
seemed  far  away,  even  in  recollection. 

Night  after  night  these  parties  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Dora  would  never  weary  of  them. 
London  had  far  surpassed  all  her  fondest 
expectations ;  and  London  life  and  society 
seemed  to  offer  her  everything  in  the 
future  of  which  she  had  ever  dreamed, — 
admiration,  excitement,  the  entrde  into  the 
great  world,  and  a  devoted  young  husband 
— everything  was  hers.  Fortune  even 
smiled  upon  her  in  the  matter  of  her 
mother's  sojourn  with  us,  for  Mrs  McCarthy 
early  discovered  that  London  did  not  suit 
her,  and  had  retired  again  to  Paris.  To 
say  that  I  enjoyed  the  life  we  led,  would 
be  ridiculous ;  but  then  I  was  very  much 
in  love  with  my  wife,  and,  though  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  her  oftener  to  myself, 
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I  never,  at  this  time,  had  the  slightest 
grounds  for  jealousy  or  annoyance.  The 
world  was  at  her  feet,  but  she  took  its 
adoration  in  the  simplest  way,  as  a 
natural  tribute  to  her  beauty. 

*  I  like  to  be  admired,  Clare,  I  confess,' 
she  once  said  to  me,  when  waiting  for 
her  maid  to  dress  her,  with  all  her  lovely 
hair  falling  round  her,  like  the  shower  of 
gold  which  bewitched  Danae.  '  And, 
besides,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  I 
can't  help  my  beauty,  can  I  ? ' 

What  began  to  trouble  me  was  the  total 
absence  of  any  inclination  for  a  domestic 
life  ;  but  I  hoped  it  would  come  later  on. 
One  night  we  went  to  a  large  crush  in 
Devonshire  Place,  which  to  me  was  a 
pleasure,  but  to  Dora,  who  had  few  sym- 
pathies with  literary  or  political  society, 
was,   I  knew,  rather  a  concession    to    my 
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views.  William's  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  naturally  largely  increased 
the  number  of  Mrs  Penrose's  political  ac- 
quaintances, and  several  members  of  the 
Government  were  present  that  evening. 
Amongst  them  I  met  Mr  Eardley,  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  he  drew  me  aside. 

'  Have  you  heard  of  William's  prospects  ? 
Of  course,  not  a  word  at  present ;  but  he 
is  talked  of  as  a  coming  Under-Secretary. 
He  has  been  so  useful  to  us  of  late  ;  and 
he  really  is  the  best  speaker  of  all  the 
young  men  in  the  House.  You  never 
come  there,  and  you  ought  to  hear  him. 
I  believe  he  is  going  to  speak  early 
to-morrow  night,  on  the  Navy  Estimates. 
I  daresay  that  topic  is  not  particularly 
interesting  to  you,  but  it  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  William's  power  of  grasping  details, 
and  of  dealing  with  figures.' 

VOL.  II.  G 
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I  promised    Eardley  I   would   go,  with 
some  doubt  in  my    mind   as  to  what  our 
engagements  might  be  for  the  evening  in 
question.        As    usual,    Mrs    Penrose    had 
collected   a    number   of  promising   young 
men — authors  and    artists — at  her    house, 
and    I    could    not    help    reflecting,    as     I 
glanced    round    me,     how    few    undistin- 
guished and  idle  men  were  present  except 
myself.     It  was  not  the  world  of  fashion — 
for  my  dear  friend  cared  wisely  little  for 
that ;  but  talent,  and  especially  struggling 
talent,    which    she    could    befriend,     was 
always  welcome  to  her  rooms.     That  night 
I   encountered,  as  I   had  foreseen,  for  the 
first  time,   the  De  Chamiers.     They    had 
sent  me  a  handsome  wedding  present,  and 
now   met  me — both    father  and    daughter 
— without  the  least  embarrassment  or  gene, 

'So    pleasant    to    meet    again.'       One 
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knows  the  formula ;  but  I  noticed  that 
they  did  not  suggest  an  introduction  to  my 
wife,  nor  offer  to  call  upon  us ;  and  as 
Dora  came  up  to  me  at  that  moment,  they 
moved  away.  But  if  beauty  is  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  a  wife,  as  thousands  of 
men  believe,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Dora  was  the  belle  of  that  party. 
Clever  women  are  very  often  plain,  it  is 
needless  to  remark  :  and  Mrs  Penrose,  ^s 
we  departed,  said  in  my  ear,  '  How  hand- 
some she  looks !  mind  you  come,  dear,  if 
you  possibly  can,  to  the  House  to-morrow 
evening.  You  must  let  him  come,  Dora,' 
and  she  kissed  my  wife  affectionately. 
Yet  I  fancied  always  that  she  looked  at 
us  anxiously,  as  if  wondering  how  two 
such  opposite  natures  would  eventually 
agree,  and  as  if  praying  that  all  might  be 
well  with  us  in  the  future.     As  the  season 
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drew  to  an  end,  not  to  my  regret,  and  as 
our  house  began  to  look  as  if  some  day 
it  might  be  inhabited,  I  had  the  great 
happiness  of  hearing  that  Dora  thought 
it  might  be  necessary  to  reserve  two  rooms 
in  it  for  nursery  purposes :  but  she  did 
not  tell  the  news  with  enthusiasm.  She 
had  always  disliked  children  :  '  But  I  sup- 
pose,' she  concluded,  with  her  soft  laugh, 
'  I  shall  have  to  like  my  own/ 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     MODERN     XANTIPPE. 

*  So,  in  rich  jars  from  China  brought, 
With  glowing  colours  gaily  wrought, 
Ofttimes  the  subtle  spider  dwells 
With  subtle  venom,  bloated  swells. 
Weaves  all  his  fatal  nets  within 
As  unsuspected  as  unseen.' 

It  was  the   first  cloud  which  came  upon 
the  horizon. 

*  Well,  Clare,  I  don't  think  you're  quite 
fair.  You  wish  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons  without  me  to-night,  and  I  wish 
to  go  to  Mrs  Rosemere's  musical  party.  I 
don't  care  for  the  debates,  and  you  don't 
care  for  Mrs  Rosemere's  music  ;  we  ought 
to  fix  it  up  easily  enough,  my  dear  boy. 
You  go  along  to  Westminster,  and  I  go 
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along   to    Clarges   Street,   and   to-morrow 
morning  we  compare  notes/ 

*  I  am  quite  tired,'  I  replied  testily, 
*  of  arguments  about  that  woman.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  disgusted  with  her 
second  -  rate  Italians,  smelling  of  garlic, 
and  low  restaurants,  when  you  have  once 
been  there.     So  go,  my  dear.' 

And  there  the  matter  ended  for  the 
present. 

I  went  down  to  the  House  after  an 
early  dinner  at  the  club,  and  almost  im- 
mediately ran  against  Eardley,  who  was 
not  going  to  speak. 

*  William  is  dining.  He  means  to  speak 
after  dinner.' 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery, 
and  waited  for  at  least  an  hour  while  one 
dreary  speech  succeeded  another,  princi- 
pally delivered  by  elderly  naval  men,  whose 
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eloquence  was  of  an  extremely  prosy  type. 
At  last,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Opposition  rose,  and  made 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  Government, 
with  reference  to  recent  dismissals  of  work- 
men at  the  dockyards,  alleging  the  total 
inefficiency  of  the  present  British  fleet. 
'  And  as  for  your  ships,  small  and  inade- 
quate as  is  their  number  to  constitute  the 
first  defence  of  a  great  maritime  power,  I 
gather,  from  what  has  been  confessed  by 
the  Right  Honourable  member,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  doubt  whether  those 
most  recently  constructed  vessels  have  not 
been  built  upon  utterly  exploded  principles, 
and  that,  even  supposing  they  float,  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  steer 
them  with  any  certainty.' 

He  sat  down  amid  cheers  and  laughter, 
and  I  turned  anxiously  to  the  Government 
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Bench,  to  see  who  would  rise ;  but,  to 
my  astonishment,  after  a  pause,  I  saw 
WilHam  get  up,  his  face  pale,  as  it 
always  was  when  he  was  agitated, 
and  his  arms  crossed.  At  first  he 
spoke  slowly,  and  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

'  The  noble  Lord,'  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  *  has  laid  down  with 
absolute  precision  all  the  conditions  of 
modern  naval  warfare,  which  to  others, 
less  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy, 
present  considerable  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. To  the  noble  Lord,  no  fore- 
cast causes  any  diffidence.  He  is,  doubt- 
less, as  prepared  this  moment  to  take  the 
command  of  the  British  fleet  as  he  is  to 
predict  its  defeat  in  any  great  naval  en- 
counter. But  what  are  the  facts  as  regards 
the  ships  which  have  been  laid  down  since 
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the  accession  of  the  present  Government 
to  power  ? ' 

With  a  wonderful  mastery  of  detail, 
which  thoroughly  justified  Eardley's  en- 
comium, he  went  on  to  give  the  fullest 
statistics  on  a  subject  of  which  I  was 
unaware  he  had  any  special  knowledge. 
The  fact  was,  as  I  heard  later,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  he  should  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  and  when  he  con- 
eluded,  he  was  loudly  cheered. 

He  left  the  House  immediately,  and, 
joining  me  in  the  lobby,  we  waited  at  the 
door  to  take  his  mother  to  her  carriage. 
She  came  down  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery, 
and  we  all  three  drove  to  Devonshire 
Place,  where  we  had  some  supper.  Mrs 
Penrose  and  I  congratulated  him  warmly, 
but  he  seemed  jaded. 

*  Congratulate   me  to-morrow,   dear  old 
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Clare,  for  I  believe  I  am  to  have  an  offer 
from  the  Government.  At  present,  I  am 
terribly  tired,  and  am  only  fit  for  bed.  So 
you  won't  mind  my  saying  good-night. 
We  sha'n't  have  our  usual  final  tete-a-tete 
to-night,  mother  ;  you  must  have  it  with 
Clare  instead,'  and  he  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  shook  my  hand. 

'  They  say,'  she  said,  as  he  left  the 
room,  '  he  is  to  have  the  secretaryship  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
put  him  up  to-night.  It  was  delightful, 
Clare,  to  hear  them  all  talking  of  him  in 
our  gallery,  and  all  praising  him,  and  with- 
out an  idea  that  his  mother  was  there. 
But  I  wish  he  could  rest  a  little.  He  is 
almost  too  energetic' 

'  I'm  afraid  there's  no  chance  of  a  rest 
for  him  until  the  end  of  the  session, 
especially  if  the  rumours  are   true ;    but, 
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after  all,  another  three  weeks  will  see  the 
House  up/ 

*  And  don't  forget,  Clare,  your  visit  to 
Carnaby.  Your  wife  will  want  a  little 
repose  after  all  her  gaiety,  and  will  not 
mind  a  quiet  life  in  her  present  con- 
dition.' 

I   could  not  help  laughing. 

'  Of  course  we  shall  come  to  Carnaby, 
dear ;  but  don't  imagine  Dora  will  ever 
care  for  a  quiet  life.  She  is  already  plan- 
ning a  visit  with  me  to  Ostend.' 

'  She  is  young,  and  she  is  beautiful,  and 
it  is  natural  she  should  like  amusement. 
Later  on,  she  will  settle  down.  It  will  all 
come  right,  Clare.  I  wish  you  were  to  be 
distinguished,  like  my  other  son  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  you  will  be  happy  ;  and  the 
domestic  felicity  the  wisest  philosophers 
have  concluded  to  be  the  most   desirable 
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of  all.     Well,  dear,  good-night !  and  God 
bless  you  !  * 

The  next  morning,  Dora,  with  usual 
womanly  curiosity,  was  most  anxious  to 
hear  all  my  news  of  last  night. 

*  Of  course  I  shall  read  his  speech  pre- 
sently in  the  newspapers.  Was  it  a 
success  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  very  great.  They  say  he  will  have 
an  offer  to-day  of  an  official  appointment.' 

'And  then  he  will  have  to  give  recep- 
tions, won't  he  ?     How  delightful ! ' 

*  And  what  of  your  party  last  night  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Clare,  such  music  !  I  am  so  sorry 
you  did  not  hear  it.' 

'  Did  Mrs  Rosemere  sing?'  I  asked  drily. 

'  Yes,  she  did  ;  but,  of  course,  that  was 
not  the  feature  of  the  evening.  What 
really  fixed  me  was  the  tenor.  I  never 
heard  such  a  voice.' 
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'  And  who  was  he  ? ' 

'  Count  Paolo  Bianchi,  a  new  arrival, 
and  quite  a  young  man,  who  is  sure  to 
create  2.  furore  later  on.' 

'  Was  Rosemere  there  ?  * 

'  No  ;  they  tell  me  he  never  is  present 
at  her  entertainments.  I  suppose  he  does 
not  care  for  music' 

'  And  who  was  there  1 ' 

*  Oh,  of  course,  no  one  of  the  great 
world  ;  but  they  were  all  musical  people, 
very  pleasant  in  their  way,  without  being 
fashionable.  In  short,  Clare,  it  was  just 
what  I  expected.  I  know  well  enough  Mrs 
Rosemere  is  not  thoroughbred,  far  from 
it,  but  she  gives  one  most  perfect  music' 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  kissed 
my   wife. 

*  Was  the  garlic  very  prononcd  ? '  I 
laughed. 
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'  Yes,  but  the  patchouli  crowded  it  out.' 

*  So  I  expected,  and,  no  doubt,  "  the 
modern  Xantippe"  was  dressed  with  her 
usual  grace.  Am  I  wrong  in  surmising 
she  wore  some  faded  artificial  flowers  on 
a  black  satin  dress,  cut  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  Clare,  it  is  easy  to  be  sar- 
castic about  her.  She  can't  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  her  red  skin,  any  more  than 
she  can  be  for  growing  fat ;  and  as  for 
dress,  they  say  her  husband  gives  her  a 
very  small  allowance,  alleging,  as  an  ex- 
cuse, that  he  supports  her  sister ;  and,  I 
admit,  she  has  no  taste :  but  how  few 
English  ladies  have  ! ' 

•  You  seem  to  have  found  out  a  good 
deal  about  her.' 

'  Her  friends  were  wonderfully  com- 
municative ;  but  who  was  Xantippe  "^  and 
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why  do  you  call  Mrs  Rosemere  by  that 
name  ?' 

*  Xantippe,  my  dear,  was  a  lady,  who 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago.  She  had  a 
husband  who  led  with  her  a  most  uncom- 
fortable domestic  life :  and  she  had  a 
tongue,  which  was  used  in  uttering  most 
unpleasant  abuse  to  that  respectable  old 
gentleman,  who  was  also,  by  the  way,  a 
philosopher.  I  do  not  know  if  she  was 
a  clergyman's  daughter,  but  it  is  perfectly 
possible.  She  talked  Greek,  and  not 
Billingsgate,  when  she  was  angry.  With 
this  exception,  I  think  the  nickname  fairly 
earned.' 

Dora  gave  me  a  mock  curtsey,  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

*  It  is  no  use  arguing  with  a  man  about 
his  bite  noir^  and  clearly  she  is  yours.' 

Again,     once     more,     a      presentiment 
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of  evil  had  crossed  my  mind,  and  left 
a  permanent  shadow.  It  was  quite 
natural,  for  many  reasons,  and  all  of 
them  good  ones,  that  I  should  dislike 
a  woman  of  Mrs  Rosemere's  type,  and 
hold  strong  objections,  in  her  own  in- 
terest, to  my  wife's  growing  intimacy 
with  such  a  person.  And  these  strong 
feelings  are  not  concealed,  as  people  some- 
times fancy  they  are,  from  the  object  of 
one's  dislike,  however  diplomatic  one  may 
be.  Mrs  Rosemere  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  I  despised  her,  that  I  pitied 
her  unfortunate  husband,  and  that  I  did 
not  consider  her  a  desirable  or  even 
suitable  acquaintance  for  my  wife.  What 
was  the  natural  result  ?  She  had  been 
educated  in  the  strictest  dogmas  of  Evan- 
gelical religion  by  the  Exeter  parson  al- 
ready alluded  to,   and  even    now,    I   was 
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told  by  the  General,  never  omitted  to 
carry  her  prayer-book  about  with  her  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Had  she  not  every 
Sunday  for  many  years  walked  down  that 
dusty  road  which  lay  between  the  Rectory 
of  her  birth  and  the  Sunday  school  where 
she  laboured  to  teach  the  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  recalcitrant  infant 
mind  ?  Surely,  therefore,  she  had  herself 
learned,  from  her  parent's  unctuous  lips, 
the  first  lesson  of  Christianity,  namely,  to 
'  love  her  enemies.'  She  must  so  often 
have  been  inspired,  one  would  imagine, 
by  her  unworldly  father's  sermons,  to  pray 
for  those  who  were  blind  to  her  own  moral 
excellencies  !  Perhaps  Mrs  Rosemere  had 
forgotten  her  Exeter  days.  It  is  certain 
she  resented  being  reminded  of  them  ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that,  divining  my  dis- 
like of  her,  she  bitterly,  in  return,  hated 

VOL.   II.  H 
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me,  and  sought  every  means  of  revenge, 
as  such  a  vulgar,  narrow-minded  woman 
naturally  would  do.  I  was  aware  of  all 
this,  and  knowing  how  volatile  and  pliable 
was  Dora's  nature,  I  dreaded  an  influence 
which  was  certain  to  be  directed  against 
our  happiness. 

The  fox  who  lost  his  tail  is  constantly 
reproduced,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  by  the 
woman  whose  domestic  life  having  proved 
a  failure  through  her  own  fault,  endeavours 
to  persuade  more  fortunate  wives  that  she 
is  happier,  after  all,  than  they  are. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    CLOUDS    THICKEN. 

*  That  time  !  oh  times  ! 
I  laughed  him  out  of  patience,  and  that  night 
I  laughed  him  into  patience.' 

The  winter  which  succeeded  my  marriage 
was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my  Hfe. 
To  begin  with,  there  was  the  deHghtful 
setthng  into  our  new  house  in  Brook 
Street,  the  arrangement  of  all  our  new 
furniture,  and  the  resurrection  of  treasures 
from  which  I  had  so  long  been  parted 
that  I  had  almost  forgotten  their  existence. 
And  then  came  the  birth  of  my  daughter, 
since  grown  so  dear  to  me,  and  the 
lengthened  dissertations  as  to  who  she  was 
like,  and  how  she  should  be  dressed.     We 
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called  her  *  Delicia  Penrose,'  the  first  name 
being  at  Dora's  special  desire,  and  the 
second  after  her  godfather  William.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  early  rearing  of  children 
entails  a  considerable  amount  of  worry 
upon  a  conscientious  mother,  and  that  the 
father  is  exempt  from  such  anxiety  in  most 
cases.  He  only  sees  the  children  when 
they  begin  to  be  amusing,  and  when  they 
are  on  their  best  behaviour ;  and  so,  as 
Dora  often  expressed  herself,  *  You  men 
have  the  best  of  it.'  Yet,  I  do  not  think 
little  Delicia  ever,  at  that  time,  gave  her 
mother  much  trouble;  for  the  insane  crav- 
ing for  society  soon  again  enthralled  her, 
like  an  omnivorous  Octopus,  and  the  child 
was  almost  entirely  consigned  to  a  nurse's 
care.  Fortunately,  the  nurse  was  skilful 
and  experienced,  and  the  child  throve  won- 
derfully.    Early  in  the  year  we  all  went  to 
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Carnaby,  where  a  large  party  was  assem- 
bled. William  was  now  duly  installed  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  much  more  in 
London  than  he  used  to  be ;  but  he  had 
come  home  for  a  fortnight,  and  his  de- 
spatch boxes  went  backwards  and  forwards 
to  town.  After  a  week,  Dora  confided  to 
me  that  her  mother  intended  shortly  to 
return  to  Baltimore  from  Havre,  and  that 
she  was  very  anxious  for  her  to  come  over 
to  Paris  and  pay  a  farewell  visit  ;  and  the 
next  day  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs  McCarthy 
herself,  urging  me  to  spare  Dora  for  a 
week.  '  I  cannot  hope,'  she  concluded, 
*  to  see  my  grandchild  at  present,  as  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  risk  for  her  to  travel 
to  Paris  in  this  cold  weather.'  As  I 
knew  Mrs  McCarthy  openly  professed  a 
dislike  to  babies,  this  diplomacy  was 
unnecessary;  but  I  was  extremely  annoyed 
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at  the  proposed  separation,  though  I  did 
not  see  how  I  could  well  oppose  it,  without 
appearing  tyrannical ;  so  it  was  arranged 
that  Dora  and  her  maid  should  start  for 
Paris  in  two  days'  time,  and  that  I  should 
remain  at  Carnaby  with  my  small  daugh- 
ter and  nurse  until  she  should  return  to 
Brook  Street. 

For  me,  indeed,  life  always  went 
pleasantly  at  Carnaby ;  and  even  after 
most  of  the  o^uests  had  left  there  never 
was  any  want  of  interest  or  amusement 
in  my  eyes.  William  was  full  of  the  idea 
of  a  yacht,  which  he  was  anxious  to  pur- 
chase. As  he  said,  '  Here  am  I  at  the 
Admiralty  for  the  present,  and  a  perfect 
landsman !  I  am  determined,  as  the 
summer  comes  on,  to  take  a  cruise.  You 
must  run  down  with  me,  Clare,  to 
Southampton,   and  see    the    ''lone:"   the 
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accounts  of  her  sound  well  so  far  as 
fittings  are  concerned.  She  is  about 
ten  years  old,  and  her  tonnage  about 
seventy.  She's  a  yawl,  and  a  very  pretty 
boat,  so  I  hear.  If  I  buy  her,  you  must 
take  a  cruise  with  me  at  Whitsuntide.' 

Though  William  talked  thus,  neither  his 
mother  nor  I  thought  him  well.  Lady 
Mary  Vivian,  who  stayed  on  at  Carnaby, 
said  to  me  privately, — 

'  I  don't  like  his  cough ;  I  hear  him 
coughing  as  he  goes  about  the  house ;  why 
don't  you  speak  to  him  about  it  ? ' 

*  I  have,  Lady  Mary,  but  he  always 
instances,  in  his  joking  way,  some  Lord 
Chancellor  who  boasted  of  his  cough  of 
thirty  years'  standing.' 

Meanwhile,  time  went  on,  and,  for 
many  reasons,  I  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to    London,    especially    as    William    had 
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gone  to  Devonshire  Place,  and  I  knew 
his  mother  would  be  glad  to  join  him  there. 
But  my  letters  from  Paris  still  seemed  to 
put  off  Doras  return,  and  to  dwell  on 
her  o^aieties  and  amusements  in  Paris. 

'  Ma  thinks  she  may  as  well  remain 
here  another  week  ;  and  so  I  hope  you 
will  not  mind  my  staying  on  until  she  goes.' 

As  I  sat  one  day  alone  on  the  bowl- 
ing-green, after  reading  one  of  these 
procrastinating  letters,  I  found  myself 
realising  the  situation  as  I  had  never,  so 
far,  done.  The  story  of  the  man  of 
literary  bias,  of  sympathy,  and  poetry, 
mated  to  the  woman  whose  slight  nature 
will  famish  if  deprived  of  gaiety,  and  ex- 
citement, is  a  very  old  one  ;  and  I  began 
to  think  it  might  be  mine.  Dora  found 
my  friends  dull,  and,  perhaps,  thought 
me    an    unentertaining    companion.     She 
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was  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  domestic 
woman, — a  woman  who  would  read  one's 
thoughts,  and  mingle  them  with  her  own, 
and  be  content.  But  it  was  clearly  her 
duty  to  return  to  the  luxurious  home  I 
had  prepared  for  her,  to  her  child,  and  to 
her  husband.  I  should  be  wrong  to  allow 
her  to  remain  longer  away  ;  and  when  she 
returned,  it  should  be  my  object  to  make 
her  London  house  as  bright  for  her  as 
my  means  and  hers  would  allow.  Lady 
Mary  had  left  that  day :  Mrs  Penrose 
and  I  dined  alone.  After  dinner,  I  told 
her  the  truth,  and  that  I  should  return 
with  Delicia  to  London  the  next  day.  I 
knew  in  my  inmost  heart  that  she  was 
sorely  vexed  at  Dora's  continued  absence 
from  her  home  ;  but  she  never  said  one 
word  of  blame. 

'  She    will    not   see   her    mother   again. 
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probably,  for  a  long  time,  and,  naturally, 
wishes  to  be  with  her  until  she  sails. 
However,  I  am  sure,  when  she  gets  your 
letter,  she  will  see  what  you  wish  is  right, 
and  she  will  return  to  Brook  Street  at  once. 
I  should  have  missed  you,  and  the  little 
one, — Willy's  godchild, — if  I  had  stayed 
on  here ;  but  I  shall  go  up  to  Devon- 
shire Place  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

We  started  for  London  the  next  after- 
noon; but,  in  the  morning,  Mrs  Penrose  was 
going  over  to  the  Rectory,  on  some  small 
matter  of  business,  and  I  walked  by  her  side. 

*  I  am  not  happy  about  dearest  Willy, 
Clare.  I  am  certain  he  works  too  hard, 
and  that  the  late  hours  are  bad  for  him. 
What  is  all  this  distinction  to  me,  if  it 
is  to  injure  his  health  }  I  told  Mr  Eardley 
so  the  other  day  ;  and  he  suggested  this 
yacht,    which    he    means    to    buy    as    a 
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pastime.  But,  Clare,  they — strangers,  I 
mean — don't  understand.  I  have  seen  so 
many  glide,  like  shadows,  from  me,  and  I 
grow  nervous  when  I  see  him  so  thin,  and 
coughing  as  he  does.    Have  you  noticed  it?' 

'  I  know  he  has  a  bad  cough  ;  but  I 
think  he  comes  out  of  the  House  at  night 
and  does  not  wrap  himself  up  enough.  I 
have  told  him  about  it ;  but  he  always 
jokes,  when  you  tell  him  to  take  care  of 
himself.' 

We  were  near  the  churchyard,  and  a 
cold  east  wind  swept  across  it,  and  I  saw 
Mrs  Penrose  shudder  as  she  passed  into 
the  Rectory  garden. 

*  I  think  we  are  so  fond  of  him,*  I  said, 
'  we  are  over  nervous.  They  say  the 
present  Government  will  not  last  very  much 
longer,  and,  if  so,  then  William  will  have 
a  rest,  as  he  will  lose  his  appointment.' 
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'  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  rest  again. 
He  has  been  so  fortunate,  that  he  must 
aim  higher.' 

*  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  and  will  succeed.' 
I  was  sorry,  as  I  always  was,  to  leave 
Carnaby.  Besides,  I  was  going  to  a 
solitary  house,  and  to  a  lonely  dinner. 
'  The  mind  should  be  its  own  place,'  says 
the  conscience,  or  the  Eidolon  of  Plato  ; 
but,  after  all,  I  had  married  for  love,  and 
for  companionship.  I  had  had  my  books, 
and  my  mental  interests,  at  Elcote,  as  a 
bachelor.  In  short,  I  felt  aggrieved  ;  but, 
when  Delicia  looked  at  me  in  the  nursery 
out  of  her  cot,  with  those  stern,  uncom- 
promising baby  eyes  of  hers,  I  determined 
to  take  the  cheerful  view,  and  descended 
philosophically  to  my  dinner,  which  seemed 
to  me,  I  even  now  recollect,  absurdly 
elaborate  for  one  person    to   consume. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    GRADUAL    DESCENT. 
'  Facilis  descensus  Averni.' 

In  a  remarkable  and  dramatic  Italian 
poem  I  once  read,  the  murderer  of  his 
unfaithful  wife  traces  the  first  signs  of 
her  deterioration  to  her  neglect  of  her 
daily  religious  duties.  She  had  been 
pious.  She  grew  to  be  neglectful.  At 
last  the  day  came  when  she  omitted  even 
her  nightly  prayer,  and  when  she  said 
her  last  Ave  Maria.  But  even  before 
that  climax  in  her  life  she  had  gradually 
descended  in  her  worship  from  one  chapel 
to  another,  until  her  last  devotions  in 
public  were  paid  at  the  most  gaudy,  the 
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most  showy  altar  which  the  church 
contained.  That  seems  to  me  a  melan- 
choly but  a  very  just  description  of  a 
phase  of  women's  nature :  and  it  was 
thrust  beneath  my  notice  in  the  months 
which  were  to  follow. 

As  soon  as  my  wife  returned,  which 
she  did  almost  immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  letter,  my  impulsive  nature 
was  again  intoxicated  with  her  beauty 
and  charm  for  a  time.  She  pouted  at 
my  lecture,  kissed  me  when  I  wished  to 
be  most  serious,  and  finally  proposed  our 
going  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  It 
became  impossible,  as  time  went  on,  to 
persuade  her  to  spend  two  evenings  in 
succession  at  home,  alone  with  me.  ^  One 
must  have  new  ideas,'  was  the  continual 
excuse ;  and,  although  of  a  different  age 
and  school,   I  was  often  reminded  of  my 
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grandmother's   constant   question, — *  And, 
pray,  what  is  the  last  news  ?  '  by  Dora's 
almost  daily   inquiry,    '  Did   you    get   any 
tips    at    the    Club  ? '      Another    fact    was 
that     constant     entertaininpf     and     eivino- 
large    dinners    proved    a    very   expensive 
part   of    our    life.      That    she    absolutely 
knew  nothing  of  household  management, 
and    left   everything    to    an    extravagant 
housekeeper,  was  another  element  of  ex- 
pense :  and,  lastly,  Dora  openly  expressed 
her  view  that  no  woman  of  position  who 
lived  half  the  year  in  London  could  pos- 
sibly spend  less  on  her  dress  than  eight 
hundred  a  year.      If  any  one  had  demurred 
to  this,   her  reply  would  have  been  that 
she  had  always  had  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
of  her  own   to  spend,  and  had    naturally 
spent  half  her  income  in  this  manner ! 
Religion    faded    away    from    our    daily 
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lives  as  it  did  in  the  poem  of  the  Italian 
girl.  Mrs  Penrose  had  urged  me,  when 
I  set  up  a  large  establishment  of  ser- 
vants, to  commence  the  custom  of  family 
prayers.  I  knew  she  was  right  :  and 
though  in  Grosvenor  Street  such  a  prac- 
tice was  unheard  of  in  the  old  days,  I 
began  it  in  Brook  Street,  and  was  always 
downstairs  by  half-past  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. Latterly  it  dropped.  Dora  never 
appeared  ;  and  soon  took  to  having  break- 
fast in  her  bedroom.  When  Sunday  came 
round,  she  had  a  headache,  and  could  not 
go  to  church.  At  last,  when  the  summer 
was  in  view  once  more,  and  invitations 
came  pouring  in,  we  never  were  alone 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  The  hours 
of  the  house  had  become  disorganised  ; 
and  I  found  my  club  a  resource  at  lun- 
cheon -  time,    to   avoid    the    idle    prattlers 
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who    turned    my    house,     at    that    hour 
into    an    hotel,     and    amongst    whom     I 
knew,     though     her     name     was     rarely 
mentioned    between    us,     was    frequently 
Mrs  Rosemere. 

At  this  period,  I  must  say  frankly,  I 
rarely  gave  myself  over  to  reflection.  I 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  my  domestic,  and  also  of  my 
pecuniary  affairs.  I  drifted  into  a  sort 
of  desperately  cynical  view.  It  is  no 
use  thinking  or  fretting  about  disagree- 
able facts,  I  thought  ;  and  life  is  short, 
and  had  best  be  undisturbed  while  it 
lasts,  by  that  painful  consideration  of 
'  what  mio^ht  have  been.'  One  after- 
noon  Dora  told  me  she  expected  some 
musical  friends,  and  hoped  I  would  re- 
turn home  early  to  welcome  them. 

'  Have  you  asked  Mrs  Rosemere  ? ' 
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'  I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  as  she  brings 
most  of  the  musicians.' 

'  Then,  my  dear,  as  she  comes  here 
against  my  wishes,  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  receive  her  personally/ 

'  I  expect  it,  Clare,  because  we  love 
each  other,'   she  replied. 

'And  I  expect  obedience,  because  you 
promised  it.' 

I  left  the  room  and  my  house — in  a  few 
hours  to  be  filled  with  a  mob  of  second- 
rate  musicians,  amongst  whom,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  was  Count  Paolo  Bianchi. 
At  the  club  I  met  Rosemere,  who  had,  at 
last,  decided  upon  a  separation  from  his 
wife.  He  was  very  excited,  but  I  at- 
tempted, with  some  success,  to  calm  him 
down  before  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  ; 
and  when  I  heard  his  story,  I  forgot  my 
own,  in  the  humour  of  the  situation.     It 
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appeared     that     the     boarding-house     at 
Brighton,    kept  by   Mrs  Rosemere's  only 
sister,  had  suddenly  collapsed,  leaving  that 
highly  objectionable  person  without    pre- 
sent resources  of  livelihood.      Under  these 
circumstances,  she  at  once  betook  herself, 
without   notice,    to    Clarges    Street,    and 
claimed  an  asylum.     Now,  as  Mrs  Rose- 
mere's sister,  and  her  father,  when  alive, 
had    never   ceased    abusing    the    General 
after   his    marriage,    and    had,    moreover, 
considerably    dipped    into    his   pockets,   it 
seemed  rather  hard  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled  to   receive   his   sister-in-law  as  an 
inmate  of  his  house,  and  a  pensioner  at  his 
own  table,  on  his  charity.     But  why  had 
the    hitherto    flourishing  pension    failed  ? 
It  seemed  that  the  old  ladies  who  frequent 
these  establishments  had  been  lone  suffer- 
ing  ;  but,  at  last,  as  happens  in  prisons,  in 
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reformatory  schools,  and  sometimes  even 
in  convents,  there  had  been  an  insurrec- 
tion. These  old  ladies,  descending  to 
their  meals  in  shawls  of  many  colours, 
and  who  were  all  persons  of  the  ^  highest 
family,'  at  last  struck  at  the  parsimonious 
way  in  which  their  comfort  was  neglected. 
Neck  of  mutton  may  be  a  delicacy,  al- 
though there  are  two  opinions  even  upon 
that  simple  point ;  but  neck  of  mutton 
repeated  on  five  days  of  the  seven,  with 
the  insufficient  variation  of  a  meagre  pre- 
paration of  lean  pigeon,  and  a  tepid  gravy 
dignified  by  the  name  of  soup,  proved  too 
much  for  the  endurance  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Brighton  pension.  They  all  unani- 
mously gave  notice  to  quit,  and,  as  Dora 
would  have  said,  *  quitted.'  General  Rose- 
mere,  from  some  years'  experience  of  the 
rdgime  to   which   his   wife   had   consigned 
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him,  could  guess  what  the  cookery  had 
been  which,  designed  to  put  a  few  pounds 
into  the  pocket  of  the  grasping  maitresse 
(£ hotels  had  ended  in  her  discomfiture  and 
ruin. 

*  She  asserts,'  he  concluded,  *  that  she 
has  not  saved  a  penny,  which  is,  of  course, 
untrue,  and  my  wife  says  *'  she  must  live 
with  us  until  some  new  arrangement  can 
be  made.'^  My  answer  is  definitely,  *'  I 
decline.  If  you  insist,  I  shall  separate 
from  you,"  and  I  am  to  have  her  answer 
here  to-night.' 

*  But,  at  the  present  moment,'  I  said, 
'  they  are  all  singing  and  making  merry 
in  my  house,  from  which  I  am,  as  a 
result,  an  absentee.' 

*  Then  we  will  dine  together,'  replied 
the  General,   '  at  eight  o'clock.' 

'  No,'    I   said  ;  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
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go  home  to  dinner.  I  objected  to  the 
party,  or  rather  to  those  who  compose  it, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  return.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  General  Rosemere 
did  not  return  home,  and  his  separation 
from  the  wife  whom  in  an  evil  hour  he 
had  first  seen  abroad,  dated  from  that  night. 

I  never  blamed  him.  Fortunately  he 
had  no  children  ;  and  she  was  an  impos- 
sible woman  for  a  gentleman  to  live  with. 
Happily  I  need  speak  of  her  but  little 
more  in  these  reminiscences,  though,  for 
the  present,  her  evil  influence  upon  my 
wife  continued,  and  Dora  persisted  in 
thinking  the  General  had  behaved  self- 
ishly and  badly  to  Mrs  Rossmere,  and 
actually  found  the  sister  a  very  agreeable 
old  maid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  behaved  to  the 
two    women    in    question,    in    regard    to 
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money  matters,  most  handsomely,  as  he 
always  had  done.  He  belonged  to  a  world 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  haggling. 

Whitsuntide  came,  and  the  Government 
still  stayed  in,  though  they  had  a  risky 
existence  ;  and  William,  who  had  bought 
the  '  lone,'  wrote  pressing  me  to  join 
the  yacht. 

'We  have  no  ladies  on  board,  only 
Eardley,  and  another  pal  of  his,  and  there 
is  a  berth  waiting  for  you.  We  shall  be 
in  Portland  Roads  on  Saturday,  and  cer- 
tainly remain  there  till  Monday.  Very 
likely  we  may  be  kept  there  longer,  if  the 
wind  does  not  serve  to  take  us  across  the 
West  Bay.' 

Poor  Dora  was  so  devoted  to  London 
she  could  not  bear  to  leave  it  at  this  time 
of  year,  for  a  single  day,  and  seemed  to 
wish  that  I  should  give  up  my  cruise. 
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'  My  dear,'  I  said,  'you  have  become  a 
London  sparrow,  and  just  now  /  feel  all 
the  instincts  of  a  seagull.  /  long  to  be 
careering  over  the  foaming  billow,  with 
"  the  wet  sheet  and  the  flowing  sea "  of 
Allan  Cunningham's  song  ;  while  you  are 
content  to  dash  in  your  carriage  over  the 
London  puddles.    Let  me  go  for  a  few  days.' 

I  remember  so  well  how  we  parted  that 
bright  afternoon.  She  held  little  Delicia 
up  in  the  balcony,  and  they  both  waved 
their  hands  to  me  as  I  drove  off  in  a  han- 
som down  Brook  Street.  For  a  moment 
the  spirit  of  presentiment  came  over  me, 
and  I  had  almost  ordered  the  driver  to 
turn  back  ;  but  I  still  could  see  the  golden 
hair,  and  the  languid  eyes,  and  the  white 
hand  blowing  kisses,  and  how  could  I 
doubt  or  tremble  ?  I  would  have  staked 
my  existence  on   Dora's  troth. 


CHAPTER    XL 

IN     THE     CHANNEL. 

*  And  the  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud 
We  steered  her  towards  a  crimson  cloud 
That  land-like  slept  along  the  deep.' 

It  was  growing  late  as  I  found  myself 
beneath  that  gloomy  convict  rock  at  Port- 
land ;  but  the  gig  was  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  four  stalwart  sailors  soon  rowed 
me  out  to  the  *  lone/  anchored  in  the 
roads.  A  cheery  voice  called  out,  as  we 
came  along  aside  of  her,  *  Welcome,  Clare  ; 
and  make  haste  ;  for  we  are  dying  of 
hunger,  and  dinner  is  ready.' 

Three  or  four  days  at  sea  had  already 
done  much  for  William,  and  he  looked 
less  careworn  and  preoccupied  than  he 
had  been   of  late.       He  had  an  excellent 
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and  experienced  captain — a  necessity  for 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  knew 
but  little  of  practical  seamanship  ;  but 
he  warned  me  that  the  cuisine  would  be 
of  the  simplest  character. 

'  Even  if  I  could  afford  It,  I  hate  all 
that  ostentatious  luxury  on  board  a  yacht. 
There  was  a  fellow  at  Cowes  the  other 
day,  who  had  footmen  in  powder  on  board 
his  steam  yacht.  Everyone  was  laughing- 
at  him,  and  no  wonder.  The  sea  soon 
gives  one  an  appetite  ;  and  plain  food  is 
best,  when  one  Is  afloat,  as  one  cannot  get 
much  exercise.'  In  spite  of  this,  we  made 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  the  champagne 
came  from  Carnaby,  and  was  undeniably 
good.  Eardley  had  thrown  off  all  his 
official  manner,  and  returned  to  the 
bright,  sparkling  conversation  of  the  philo- 
sophical, if  somewhat  cynical,  democrat. 
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'  The  wind  seems  rising/  said  William  ; 
'  but  it  does  not  matter,  as,  in  any  case,  we 
do  not  sail  till  Monday.  Do  you  hear 
the  roar  of  the  waves  on  Chessil  beach  ? 
Rather  a  region,  Eardley,  for  one  of  the 
ghastly  stories  you  used  to  write.  On  no 
coast  of  England  have  there  been  more 
wrecks,  I  believe.' 

'  We  listen,'  said  Eardley,  '  with  atten- 
tion to  all  you  say  on  naval  subjects,  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  Only,  please,  don't 
talk  of  wrecks,  when  we  are  going  to  sea, 
— especially  before  the  family  man  here.' 

I  was  escorted,  after  dinner,  over 
the  good  ship  to  which  our  lives  were 
entrusted  for  the  time,  and  duly  admired 
the  luxurious  and  ingenious  fittings  up 
of  the  various  cabins,  and  was  especially 
loud  in  my  praises  of  the  pianoforte, 
which  also  served  as  a  bookcase.      There 
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is  something  (all  sailors  understand  it) 
which  inspires  jollity,  and  total  forgetful- 
ness  of  care,  when  you  are  afloat,  and 
dependent  only  on  heaven's  wind  for  your 
course, — when  you  have  bade  good-bye 
to  the  letters,  and  the  worries,  and  the 
'  tricasseries  '  of  life  on  terra  firma.  I  felt 
it  then,  and  have  often  experienced  it 
since.  One's  whole  life  seems  to  alter 
in  aspect ;  and  what  does  anything  matter 
then,  but  to  exist,  and  enjoy  existence  ? 
One  traces  the  feeling  in  the  literature 
of  the  sea ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Duke 
of  Dorset's  well-known  ballad, '  To  all  You 
Ladies  now  on  Land,'  and  even  in  the 
illiterate  epistles  of  Emma,  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, when  she  wrote  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  Eardley  was  a  confirmed  late  man 
at  night.  He  never  seemed  ready  to  turn 
into  bed.     So  he  and  I  sat  and  smoked  on 
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deck  after  our  host  had  retired,  which  he  did 
early.  It  was  a  brihiant  night,  without  a 
breath  of  wind — for  WilHam  was  wronof  in 
his  predictions,  and  it  had  suddenly  dropped 
— and  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  richly 
studded  with  myriads  of  unclouded  stars. 
'  What  a  night ! '  said  Eardley,  sud- 
denly dropping  his  gay  manner ;  ^  and 
yet,  if  the  "  sun  shines  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,"  what  millions  live  in  an  yn- 
pregnable  prison  like  yonder  rock,  while 
Nature  works  inexorably  on !  and  all  her 
grandeur,  and  all  her  lessons  of  truth 
and  eternity,  are  without  the  prison  bars 
of  such  human  existence.  The  outlaws 
of  human  society  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  but  the  outlaws  of  all  that  is 
o^reat  and  beautiful  and  soul  -  absorbing 
are  innumerable.  Perhaps  best  so ;  for 
there  only  remains  melancholy  when  you 
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have  once  broken  through  the  bars.  My 
dear  Clare,'  he  suddenly  broke  off,  '  I  am 
rhapsodising-.  I  shall  presently  waltz 
across  the  deck  like  a  dervish.  The 
other  worlds  will  only  laugh  at  us  if  we 
do  not  enjoy  this  when  we  can  ;  and  as 
I  mean  to  plunge  into  the  sea  at  7  a.m., 
let  us  to  bed.' 

Sunday  was  spent  in  the  usual  delight- 
fully indolent  way ;  and  we  none  of  us 
had  the  slightest  desire  to  go  ashore, 
Portland  presenting,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  forbidding  coasts  I  know.  In 
the  evening  I  played  a  succession  of 
innocent  games  of  piquet  with  our  fourth 
messmate,  while  William  and  Eardley 
were  intent  on  chess.  Very  early  the 
next  morning  I  knew  the  wind  must  be 
favourable,  though  it  was  blowing  a 
stiffish  breeze,  as  I  heard  above  me  all  the 
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noisy  preparations  for  a  weighing  anchor. 
Outside  we  found  a  lumpish  sea  ;  and 
*  the  race '  at  '  the  Bill '  was  not  calculated 
to  make  landsmen  feel  cheerful.  Luckily 
we  were  all  fairly  good  sailors — I  especi- 
ally so ;  and  when  '  the  Bill '  was  passed, 
we  sped  gaily  across  the  West  Bay.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  joyous  as  Eardley, 
as  the  day  wore  on.  He  was  now  no 
longer  young  ;  and  his  hair  was  already 
very  grey,  and  his  face  deeply  marked  : 
but  the  salt  breeze  seemed  to  recal  his 
youth,  and  he  became  the  life  of  the 
party. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  usual  delays. 
The  wind  dropped,  and  the  doldrums 
are  not  exciting.  It  was  not  until  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  with  a  bright  moon  shining 
down  upon  us,  that,  with  several  tacks,  we 
made  our  way  into  the  beautiful  harbour 
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of  Torquay.  But  when  everything  was 
made  snug  for  the  night,  and  we  were 
anchored  in  the  inner  harbour,  William 
was  taken  ill  with  violent  coughing  and 
sickness.  We  sent  ashore  at  once  for  a 
doctor,  who,  however,  made  light  of  it. 
He  prescribed  a  sleeping  draught,  and 
assured  us  he  would  be  quite  well  in  the 
morning,  and  that  we  might  continue  our 
cruise,  as  we  had  intended,  to  Dartmouth. 

*  I  don't  like  it,  at  all,'  said  Eardley ;  ^  he 
is  not  by  any  means  as  strong  as  he  used 
to  be  ;  and  that  fellow  never  even  examined 
his  lungs.  When  he  goes  back  to  town, 
he  ought  to  be  properly  overhauled.  And 
to  think  that  he  has  everything  before  him! 
His  life  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  everyone.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  think  it  in 
danger ! '  I  exclaimed  suddenly,  alarmed  at 
his  grave  tone. 
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*  No !  no !  Clare,  not  in  danger ;  but 
political  life  means  such  a  strain  on  a 
man's  physique,  now-a-days,  that  he  might 
have  to  give  it  up,  and  that  would  be 
heart-breaking  just  now,  when  he  has  so 
much  in  his  grasp.  Did  I  tell  you,  if  the 
Government  goes  out  before  the  recess, 
they  mean  to  recommend  his  being  made 
a  Privy  Councillor  ?  But  he  must  rest  if 
necessary  ;  he  must  get  strong  again.  I 
am  proud,  you  see,'  he  concluded,  in  his 
old  cold  manner,  '  of  my  political  pupil, 
and  I  cannot  spare  him  from  the  arena.' 

Nevertheless,  William  seemed  to  be 
much  as  usual,  as  the  doctor  had  pre- 
dicted, the  next  morning,  when  the  *  lone  ' 
spread  her  beautiful  wings  and  carried  us 
along  the  romantic  coast,  until  we  scudded 
through  the  narrow  entrance  of  Dartmouth 
harbour,  with  its  lovely  wooded  hills.     We 
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remained  at  Dartmouth  for  two  days,  and, 
after  exploring  the  town,  I  went  with 
Eardley  up  to  Totnes. 

I    remember  so   distinctly   every  object 
we    passed  on   that   short  journey  up  the 
Dart,  while   I  have  forgotten  so  much  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  journeys  through 
strange  lands    around    the   world.      I    can 
still  see  the  herons,  standing  patiently   in 
the  shallows,  watching  for  their  prey,  and 
hear  the    song   of  the   fishermen   as  they 
laboured  with  their  nets.      The   sun  went 
down,  and  as  I  clambered  up  the  side  of 
*  the     lone,'    I    received    a    letter,    which 
changed  everything  I  had  so  fixed  on  the 
retina   of  my  brain,   into   frenzied  horror. 
It  was  a  letter  from  my  housekeeper  in 
London,  asking  me  to  return  at  once,  as 
Mrs  Strong  had  gone  away  without  leav- 
ing any  message  or  address. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

MY    DESOLATE    HOME. 
'  The  light  of  his  hfe  as  if  gone  out.' 

I  AM  writing  years  after  the  agony  of 
that  night,  and  successive  days.  I  could 
not  have  written  then  at  all ;  and,  even 
now,  must  curtail  the  confession  of  What 
I  suffered.  I  am  only  thirty-five  now ; 
but  my  hair  has  long  been  white.  Do 
you  recollect,  reader,  that  sublime  pas- 
sage in  ^schylus,  where  Menelaus  real- 
ises that  Helen  has  abandoned  him  ?  He 
gazes  at  the  statues  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
which  adorn  his  palace,  and  seems  to  see  the 
terrible  truth  in  the  w^^via  ofxfxarihv — *  the 
eyes'  blank  gaze.'  There  stood  in  Brook 
Street,  on   the  staircase,  a  beautiful   bust 
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of  my  wife,  and  as  in  the  dusky  London 
dawn  I  passed  it,  the  quotation  came 
back  to  my  mind.  '  Blank  gaze,'  indeed, 
for  evermore,  for  me !  I  had  come  up 
by  the  night  mail,  and  the  servants  were 
not  yet  astir.  How  silent,  how  gloomy 
my  house  seemed,  with  no  one  to  greet 
me,  and  with  all  the  shutters  closed  !  I 
staggered  up  to  the  room  which  had  been 
ours,  half  shuddering  to  think  I  might 
find  her  a  corpse  on  her  own  bed.  There 
was  not  a  sound ;  but  the  bed  was  made 
as  usual,  and  the  sweet,  heavy  perfume 
of  her  chamber  fell  on  my  weary  senses. 
Not  a  single  chair,  or  table,  or  wardrobe 
was  apparently  disarranged  ;  even  her 
toilette  table  was  spread  as  usual,  with 
silver.  But  pinned  on  to  the  pink  satin 
cushion  was  a  note,  directed  to  me,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  cause  of  my 
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summons,  though  they  had  been  afraid 
to  send  it  on.  It  only  contained  three 
hnes,  — '  You    will    never   see    me    ao-ain. 

o 

I  know  I  am  mad  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
Forget  me,  and  do  not  visit  my  sin  on 
our  poor  child  ! ' 

For  a  moment  I  thought  I  should  have 
a  fit.  I  felt  the  blood  rising  to  my  head, 
and  I  grew  dizzy.  But  the  end  was  not 
to  come  yet ;  and  I  wanted  air.  The 
sickly  perfume,  these  treacherous  lines, 
the  very  furniture  of  the  room,  suddenly 
assumed  a  meretricious  aspect.  I  hurried 
downstairs  in  my  travelling  dress,  and, 
somehow,   found  myself  in  the  street. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  a  beauti- 
ful day ;  and  the  morning  breeze,  as  I 
strode  into  the  Park,  seemed  to  calm  me, — 
it  was  so  cool  and  fresh.  No  one  was  yet 
about ;    the  very  stillness  of  the  great  city 
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seemed  to  give  me  life  again  ;  and  I  sat 
down,  and,  worn  out,  sobbed  like  a  child. 
Then  came  a  reaction  of  feeling,  and  fury 
at  her  treachery,  and  her  crime,  took  pos- 
session of  me.  I  started  across  the  Park, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  few  pedestrians  who 
began  to  appear  on  the   scene. 

'  Utterly  bad,  depraved,  and  unnatural. 
So  soon  to  leave  me,  and  her  infant 
daughter, — without  a  word  of  warning — 
I  who  idolised,  who  adored  her,  and  who 
gave  up  everything  for  her.  Oh,  my 
God !  have  mercy  upon  me  ! ' 

My  walk  had  brought  me  opposite  to 
the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  cemetery 
where  my  father  and  mother  as  also  Lady 
Duncan  lie  buried.  Some  sudden  im- 
pulse made  me  cross  the  road,  and  finding 
the  gate  unlocked,  I  went  in.  Ah,  could 
they    have    seen    me    now !       Could    my 
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grandmother,  who  had  so  wrecked  my 
early  Hfe,  have  only  beheld  the  result  of 
her  injustice  !  But  there  stood  up  the 
marble  lying  monument,  erected  by  an- 
other, now  dead  himself,  in  the  early  sun- 
rays  ;  and  I  realised,  at  that  instant,  how 
true  it  is,  'Blessed  are  the  dead,'  —  'for 
they  cease  from  their  labours.'  As  I  went 
out,  I  became  aware  of  my  dishevelled, 
strange  appearance,  from  the  stares  of  the 
early  risers  and  the  late  revellers  who 
passed  by.  Suddenly  came  a  tide  of 
energy,  sweeping  everything  away  in  my 
mind,  as  strong  as  it  was  unwonted. 
There  was  much  to  be  done.  The  guilty 
must  be  tracked  out,  and  punished.  My 
honour  must  be  satisfied,  and  I  must  take 
my  place  in  my  own  household,  and  in 
the  world,  as  the  injured  husband  and 
father,   who  must  assert  his  rights,  legal 
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and  moral,  to  the  uttermost.  For  my 
own  sake,  and  my  child's,  I  must  dis- 
card my  dreams,  and  my  natural  indol- 
ence. I  had,  indeed,  finished  with  dreams; 
nor  would  I  rest  until  I  had  revenged  the 
wrong  which  had  been  so  cruelly  done  me. 
For  I  was  certain  now  that  she  had 
eloped  ;  and  my  first  letter  from  my  house, 
when  I  entered,  to  the  terror  of  the  house- 
maids on  the  steps  and  in  the  hall,  was 
to  the  head  of  the  London  detective  force. 
My  next  note,  as  I  left  the  breakfast 
they  brought  me,  untasted,  was  to  Mr 
Bandon,  whom  I  summoned  at  once.  I 
paced  up  and  down  the  library,  waiting, 
with  acute  anxiety,  for  the  answers  to  both 
notes.  I  knew  they  would  both  be  an- 
swered in  person ;  but  hours  seemed  to  me 
to  elapse,  as  the  clocks  ticked  solemnly  on. 
Mr    Bandon   came  first.      He    had   not 
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been  to  his  office,  but  came  straight  from 
the  country  to  me,  consequently  he  had 
missed  my  note  ;  but  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  letter  from  my  wife,  which 
rendered  the  services  of  the  detective, 
who  presently  appeared,  unnecessary. 

*  It  came  this  morning,'  he  explained  ; 
you  must  nerve  yourself,  sir,  to  read  it/ 

It  appeared  from  the  letter  that  she 
considered  our  marriage  had  turned  out 
a  great  mistake  for  the  happiness  of  both 
our  lives,  and  that  it  was  better  to  realise 
the  fact  at  once,  than  to  continue  for 
years  to  live  together  an  existence  in 
which  there  was  no  mutual  sympathy. 
She  preferred  writing  to  Mr  Bandon  to 
sending  a  long  explanation  to  me,  be- 
cause she  had  a  definite  proposal  to  sub- 
mit ;  and  it  was  best  to  make  such  a 
proposal  through  a  solicitor.      If  I   would 
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take  immediate  steps  for  a  divorce,  she 
would  not  defend  the  action,  and  she 
knew  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  decree.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  prepared  to  execute  a  deed, 
securing  half  her  own  fortune  to  her 
daughter,  Delicia,  on  her  death.  She 
knew  some  men  took  a  terrible  revenge 
in  such  cases,  by  declining  to  take  any 
steps  for  divorce ;  but  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  I  would  so  act. 

This  was  the  pith  of  her  letter,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect  its  terms.  It 
overwhelmed  me  with  shame  and  grief; 
for  it  suggested,  but  too  clearly,  that  she 
had  long  meditated  flight,  and  that  she 
had  probably,  for  a  long  time,  deceived 
me.  As  I  wrung  my  hands,  Mr  Bandon, 
now  a  very  old  man,  ventured  to  put  his 
on  my  shoulder. 
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*  We  are  very  old  friends,  Mr  Strong. 
If  ever  strength  of  purpose  was  required, 
it  is  now.     May  God  help  you  ! ' 

I  shook   my  head. 

*  First,  you  reject  this  offer,  of  course  ? ' 
'  Absolutely,  and  with   contempt.      My 

daughter  will  never  wish  to  soil  her 
fingers  with  the  gold  of  the  woman  who 
has  disgraced  her  and  me.' 

'  I  felt  quite  sure  of  yotir  view.  The 
divorce  court  will,  however,  make  a 
proper  order  in  the  case,  for  your 
daughter's  benefit.  Then,  as  to  the 
divorce,  I  think  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once,   and  without  delay.' 

*  Then  you  know  more  than  this  letter 
tells  ? ' 

'  I  know  what  everyone  will  soon  know. 
Your  wretched  wife  has  eloped  with  Count 
Paolo  Bianchi,  the  fashionable  tenor  of  the 
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day.  Her  name  has  long  been  mentioned 
in  musical  circles  in  connection  with  his. 
But  you,  of  course,  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  hear  of  it.  At  least,  stop  short 
of  the  revenge  she  speaks  of!  She  has 
robbed  you  of  everything,  including  the 
fine  estate  you  inherited ;  but  give  her  the 
chance  of  becoming  an  honest  woman, 
and  of  marrying  this  man  ! ' 

'It  is  not  for  that  so  much,  but  to 
clear  my  own  name,  I  act,'  I  answered 
hoarsely.  '  As  you  say,  I  have  played 
my  cards  strangely.  I  have  lost  my 
patrimony,  and  my  inherited  manor.  I 
"have  lost  my  wife,  and  all  hope,  or 
belief,  in  anything  or  anybody.  But,  as 
you  imply,  let  me  keep  my  honour.  Take 
all  necessary  steps,  Bandon,  at  once,  for 
divorce,  and  tell  the  future  Countess 
Bianchi  I  accede    in    this  to  her  request, 
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for  the  honour  of  my  name,  and  that 
I  reject  her  proposal,  with  the  scorn 
and  loathing  it  deserves.' 

'  And  there  is  one  point  more,  though 
all  is  very  painful  ;  but  I  must  mention 
it.  I  presume  you  wish  her  own 
jewellery  and  property  here  to  be  re- 
turned to  her,  unless  she  has  taken  it 
with  her  ? ' 

Her  maid,  whom  she  had  left  l?e- 
hind  her,  was  summoned,  and,  then  and 
there,  she  and  Mr  Bandon  and  I  went 
upstairs,  and  investigated  matters. 

At  such  a  crisis,  just  as  immediately 
after  the  death  of  a  dear  relative,  there 
is  almost  a  relief  in  the  necessary  work 
and  business  to  be  done.  The  resting 
idle  is  the  real  agony.  She  had  taken 
all  her  own  diamonds  and  other  jewellery 
in   her   dressing-bag,  and  had,  no    doubt. 
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engaged  a  new  maid  to  attend  her. 
The  family  jewels,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  were  safely  locked  up. 
For  the  rest,  the  myriads  of  clothes, 
furs,  and  lace — my  poor  presents — they 
could  be  sent  to  her  wherever  she  di- 
rected. A  thousand  things  pressed  upon 
me,  perhaps  fortunately.  Of  course,  the 
house  was  far  too  expensive  for  my 
present  means,  and  must  be  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  possible.  Mr  Bandon  had 
said  something  about  debts  ;  but  I  did 
not  realise  until  later  on  to  what  he 
alluded,  when  I  found  myself  liable 
for  over  two  thousand  pounds.  Rather 
than  have  any  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  I  paid  them  without  reference 
to  my  wife's  private  income.  But  this 
is   anticipating   events. 

When    I    found   that    my   presence    in 
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England  would  not  be  necessary,  and 
that  an  affidavit  would  be  all  that  was 
required  of  me,  I  began  that  night  to 
wonder  where  I  should  go  to.  I  had 
written  no  other  letters  but  those  two 
I  have  already  mentioned.  I  had  not 
even  explained  to  William  my  sudden 
departure  from  the  yacht.  All  the  world 
would  hear  the  story  soon  enough ;  and 
I  found  that  night  at  the  club,  where 
I  went  to  dine  alone,  it  was  already 
known. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  A  GOOD  WOMAN. 

'  Then  the  waves 
Of  darkness  breaking  on  me  like  a  sea, 
Seemed  to  o'erwhelm  me,  and  I  sank  and  sank 
Down,  down  to  unknown  depths  of  black  despair.' 

I  MUSED  and  pondered,  and  argued  with 
myself,  and  recalled  all  manner  of  little 
occurrences,  speeches,  and  smiles,  and 
tricks  of  utterance,  that  first  night,  until 
I  nearly  went  mad.  Most  of  all  I 
wondered — though  I  knew  the  light- 
heartedness  of  American  women  in  the 
matter  of  divorce — how  my  beautiful 
Baltimore  girl — the  belle  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  ball — could  ever  have 
arrived  at  the  state  of  mind  which  could 
have   induced    her   to    write    a   letter    to 
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my  solicitor,  suggesting  money  induce- 
ments to  facilitate  her  marrying,  as  soon 
as  possible,  her  Italian  paramour, — to  me, 
to  whom,  whatever  my  faults,  no  one 
yet,  least  of  all  my  wife,  could  fairly 
have  attributed  the  vice  of  avarice.  I 
remembered  a  lady,  who,  without  a  blush, 
had  accepted  (and  worn)  the  diamonds 
of  her  dead  aunt,  from  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  had  bought  that  aunt's 
dishonour  with  them  ;  but  it  stung  me 
to  the  core  that  Dora  should  have 
apparently  classed  me  with  such 
canaille.  Poor  thing !  She  had  not 
been  well  brought  up  ;  but  the  generosity 
and  frankness  of  her  nature  should  have 
prevented  all  this  misery, — her  self- 
esteem,  and  her  beauty,  should  have 
saved  her  from  such  abasement.  Who 
was    this    man  ?     Some    low    adventurer, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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no  doubt,  who  thought  only  of  her 
money,  which  he  hoped  to  secure. 
But  the  quotation  in  the  Bible  is  always 
true,  '  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners  (or  morals).'  That  genial  friend 
Mrs  Rosemere,  had,  of  course,  been  in 
her  confidence :  it  was  at  her  house 
that  Dora  had  met  this  man.  It  was 
easy,  in  imagination,  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 
I  had  not  been  firm  enough  in  banish- 
ing the  woman  from  my  house,  and  in 
insisting  on  my  wife  dropping  her  ac- 
quaintance. How  she  would  exult,  ment- 
ally, in  this  shipwreck,  I  could  only 
too  well  guess. 

My  endless  self-communing  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  entrance  of  a  footman 
with  a  card ;  and  in  another  two 
minutes  Mrs  Penrose  embraced  me, 
and  gave  me  a  mother's   kiss.     She  had 
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heard  all,  or,  at  least,  the  most,  of  the 
cruel  story.  During  all  the  agony  I  had 
endured  the  last  few  hours,  I  had,  some- 
how, forgotten  Delicia ;  but  Mrs  Pen- 
rose's first  words  to  me  were, — 

'  And  my  darling  William's  godchild. 
Let  us  send  for   Delicia.' 

I  could  not  help  it,  and  I  knew  how 
weak  I  was,  for  I  began  to  sob. 

*  No,  dear  Clare,  do  not  give  way. 
Remember,  first,  the  eternal  trust  in 
God's  great  mercy,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  so  often  together.  It  can  never, 
never  fail  ;  and  here  comes  Delicia.' 

Escorted  by  her  nurse,  the  child  toddled 
into  the  room.  She  was  now  two  years 
old,  and  a  most  lovely  little  creature, 
with  golden  hair,  and  eyes  of  the  true 
forget  -  me  -  not  hue.  Alas  !  she  would 
always    remind    me  of    Dora,   as  she  was 
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in  my  far-a-way  romance.  Mrs  Penrose 
took  her  on  her  lap. 

'  I  am  going  to  take  you  into  the 
country  with  me,  baby.  You  will  like 
that  better  than   London,    won't  you  ? ' 

*  Is  mammy  tumming  too  ? ' 

I  saw  my  dear  friend's  lips  quiver, 
and  I  turned  to  the  window  ;  but,  baby- 
like, she  repeated  the  question. 

'  Yes,  darling,  some  day,  but  not  yet  ; ' 
and  I  knew  what  her  Christian  hope 
was,  as  she  looked  at  those  large,  blue, 
questioning  eyes. 

She  never  asked  me  any  details  about 
my  wife's  flight.  Her  mission  was  to 
spare  suffering,  not  to  inflict  it, — to  dry 
the  weeping  eyes,  and  point,  by  the  elo- 
quence of  her  own  devoted  life,  to  the 
rest  beyond  the  grave,  where  we  are  pro- 
mised that  '  there  shall  be  no  more  pain.' 
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But,  as  my  reader  knows,  she  was  no 
visionary  ;  she  was  always  practical. 

'  I  am  going  back  to  Carnaby  to- 
morrow, and  will  take  Delicia  and  the 
nurse.  I  think  Carnaby,  while  I  live, 
had  best  be  the  child's  home.  You 
must,  of  course,  break  up  this  establish- 
ment, and  will  not  wish,  for  the  present, 
to  set  up  another.  Probably,  too,  you 
think  of  travelling.  Anyhow,  the  child 
is  safe  with  me  in  the  nurseries  at 
Carnaby.  I  shall  leave  you  now,  be- 
cause you  have  a  great  deal  to  do  and 
to  settle ;  but  you  must  dine  in  Devon- 
shire Place  to-night.' 

I  promised  I  would,  and  then  set  about 
the  dreary  duties,  which  took  me  first 
to  Mr  Bandon's  office  in  the   City. 

Fagged  and  weary,  I  arrived,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  to  dine  with   Mrs  Pen- 
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rose.  Just  before  I  started  for  dinner,  a 
note  had  been  brought  to  me  to  say,  Canon 
Caryl  had  proposed  himself  for  dinner, 
and  that  she  trusted  his  presence  would 
not  prevent  my  coming.  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  weakness  to  say  the  truth, 
which  was  that  I  greatly  disliked  meet- 
ing him  just  now,  as  he  had  been  the 
one  friend  in  Rome  who  had  seen  the 
love  passages  between  Dora  and  myself. 
So  I  went  to  Devonshire  Place.  I  had 
arranged  everything,  so  far  as  legal 
matters  went,  for  the  present,  and  had 
decided,  as  an  asylum  was  found  for  my 
child,  to  go  to  Brussels  the  next  day, 
and  there  meditate  on  my  future  move- 
ments. When  I  arrived,  to  my  surprise 
the  old  butler  told  me  '  Mr  William  has 
come  up  unexpectedly  from  Devonshire.' 
In   another  minute   a   long   grasp  of   my 
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hand  from  my  earliest  friend  told  me  he 
knew  all. 

'  Come  into  the  smoking-room  for  a 
few  moments  before  you  go  upstairs.  I 
can't  talk  to  you  yet  about  your  trouble 
— perhaps  not  at  all,  if  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  do  so.  But  this  has  brought  me 
up  to  town.' 

It  was  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
stating  that,  in  consideration  of  William's 
public  services,  in  conveying  his  own  re- 
signation to  the  Sovereign  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  recommend  him  for  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. My  first  joy  at  finding  William 
at  home,  and  at  escaping  the  dreaded 
tHe-d-tete  with  the  Canon  after  dinner, 
was,  of  course,  swallowed  up  in  this 
wonderful  tidings. 

'  Ah !    dear    boy,    you   know    how   truly 
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I  feel  with  you  in  this  triumph.  I  always 
felt  sure  you  would  mount  the  ladder ; 
but  I   won't  say  any  more.' 

We  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
where  we  found  his  mother  and  the  Canon 
in  a  state  of  excitement  over  the  news. 
It  is  a  stern  lesson  to  a  man  in  grief 
and  failure  of  life  to  hear  of  the  prosperity 
and  success  of  his  friend ;  but  the  infinite 
tenderness  of  my  early  playmate,  and  his 
mother,  prevented  any  bitter  reflection  which 
human  weakness  might  have  suggested. 

'  Of  course  you  have  no  idea,'  said  the 
Canon  at  dinner,  *  when  you  will  have  to  go 
to  Windsor.  I  heard  this  afternoon  there 
is  to  be  a  Cabinet  Council  to-morrow.' 

'  So  I  believe,'  rejoined  William. 
'  Eardley  travelled  up  with  me  to-day  from 
Dartmouth.  He  seemed  in  rather  low 
spirits.      But,  in  reality,  he  does  better  in 
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opposition  than  In  office,  and,  being  a 
bachelor,  and  very  well  off,  the  loss  of 
income  Is  of  small  Importance  to  him.' 

Mrs  Penrose  hoped  that  his  temporary- 
rest  would  cause  him  to  resume  his  pen. 

*  I  confess,'  she  said,  '  that  volume  of 
essays  which  he  published  two  years  ago 
Is  to  me  the  most  charming  production, 
In    later    times,    of   a    thoroughly   cultured 

mind.     I   often   take  It  up ;  for  It  Is  full 

• 

of  wisdom,  as  well  as  learning,  always 
tinctured  with  the  humour  which  makes 
life  endurable.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
never  cared  for  his  romances.  He  is 
essentially  an  unsentimental  man  ;  and 
when  he  ventures  on  love  affairs,  as  he 
is  bound  to  do  in  his  novels,  he  at  once 
mounts  on  stilts,  and  becomes  forced  in 
his  manner,  and  unnatural  in  his  descrip- 
tions.       I    never  was   so   surprised  as  on 
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that  night  in  the  House  when  he  made 
his  famous  speech  on  Reform.  I  had 
looked  on  him  perhaps  too  much  as  the 
Hterary  man,  the  Oxford  tutor,  the  brilliant 
essayist ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  effect 
of  his  masterful  oratory,  and  the  famous 
passage  which  he  quoted  from  Thucydides/ 
*  It  is  impossible  for  me,'  observed  the 
Canon,  *  to  share  your  admiration  for  the 
statesman,  though  I  admit  all  you  say  in 
his  favour  as  an  author  —  in  fact,  more 
than  you  say,  for  I  class,  at  all  events 
one  of  his  romances,  as  superior  in  the 
same  vein  to  Vathek.  But,  with  all  his 
brilliancy,  he  seems  to  me  unstable  in  his 
political  views,  as  he  certainly  is  in  his 
religious  ones.  He  pays,  to  my  mind,  a 
fatal  obsequiousness  to  "public  opinion." 
It  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  phrase 
*'  public  opinion  "  really  means.      Is  it  the 
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condensed  drift  of  the  leading  articles  of 
the  morning  papers,  or  is  it  the  efficient 
cause  of  a  general  election  ?  Too  often 
there  is  the  shifty  expression  of  conviction 
in  some  so-called  reform,  which  will  lead  to 
the  return  to  power  of  your  own  party,  and 
you  are  pleased  to  designate  this  euphe- 
mistically as  necessary  yielding  to  '^  public 
opinion."      And    Eardley,    of  all    modern 

statesmen,   seems    to   me   to   worship   this 

• 
"  public  opinion  "  most,  and,  therefore,  to 

be  politically  unreliable.    The  truth  remains 

the  truth  for  ever ;  and  men  of  the  highest 

stamp  only  yield  to  "  public  opinion  "  when 

it  coincides  with  the  principles  which,   in 

their  view,  are  eternal  and  immutable.' 

*  I   hope  you  don't  mean.   Canon,'  said 

William,    rather   hotly,    *  that    Eardley    is 

unprincipled.       His    views   are   as   strong 

as  your  own,  and  based  on  the  results  of 
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years  of  thought ;  but  he  is  not  a  fool, — 
a  Mrs  Partington  to  oppose  his  mop  to 
the  flood.  The  time  may  come  when,  in 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  not  of 
one  party  or  the  other,  concessions  must 
be  made,  and  old  lines  even  abandoned  ; 
but  surely  that  is  consistent  with  straight- 
forward statesmanship,  as  well  as  with  the 
purest  patriotism.' 

Mt  is  useless  to  argue,  I  am  afraid,' 
said  the  Canon,  with  a  frigid  but  polite 
smile.  '  I  will  only  say  for  myself,  if  it 
became,  or  ever  could  become,  a  question 
of  surrendering  my  conscience  to  outward 
pressure,  I  should  prefer,  if  I  was  a  poli- 
tician, relinquishing  political  life  altogether.' 

Mrs  Penrose  smiled  as  she  went  upstairs. 

*  I  can't  imagine  you.  Canon,  at  the 
hustings.  "  Odi  profanum "  is  written 
on  your  brow.' 
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I  could  not  join  in  this  conversation,  and 
I  felt  that  they  all  made  an  effort  to  talk 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  with  a  view  to 
ignore,  for  my  comfort,  my  terrible  misfor- 
tune, and  also  William's  delicacy  of  health. 
His  constant  cough  made  a  most  melancholy 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  several  times  I 
saw  his  mother  turn  anxiously  towards  him. 

As  he  was  standing  in  the  hall,  pre- 
paratory to  leaving.  Canon  Caryl  turned 
to  me,  almost  affectionately, — 

*  Do  you  remember  our  serious  con- 
versations in  Rome  ?  I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  you  had  ceased  to  be  what  you  called 
then  an  Agnostic' 

'  For  the  moment,  I  am  a  drowning  man, 
catching  at  any  straw.' 

*  Well,  come  and  see  me.  Let  us  talk  it 
all  over  again.    I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you. 

*  I    am    very    grateful,   but  I  am   going 
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abroad  to-morrow.  When  I  come  back, 
I  will  come  and  call  on  you.' 

As  he  held  my  hand  to  say  good-bye, 
I  heard  with  surprise  a  Latin  benediction 
issue  from  his  lips. 

William  and  I  talked  long  in  the  smok- 
ing-room that  night  ;  but  the  only  words 
he  allowed  himself  to  utter  about  Dora 
were,  '  Poor  girl !  You  were  both  too  im- 
petuous. To  me,  as  an  outsider,  you  always 
appeared  so  unsuited  to  each  other.  But 
I  am  afraid,  as  I  grow  older,  I  grow  more 
and  more  opposed  to  matrimony.  So  very 
few  marriages  turn  out  well.  But,  any- 
how, I  shall  never  marry,  for'  (after  a  long 
pause)  *  my  wife  would  have  to  be  a  nurse.' 

It  was  the  first  and  only  time  he  had 
ever  referred  to  his  failing  health,  and  no 
words  of  mine  can  suggest  the  terrible 
despondency  of  his  tone. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

'U HOMME  PROPOSE,  MAIS  DIEU  DISPOSE.' 

*  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women.' 

Owing  to  the  many  agitations  I  had 
undergone  in  the  last  few  days,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  until  I  found  myself  alone 
in  my  large  bedroom  in  the  Hotel  de 
r Europe  at  Brussels  that  I  had  time, 
calmly  and  judicially,  to  review  my  pre- 
sent position  ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  a  chilling 
sense  of  loneliness  took  possession  of  me. 
These  are  the  times,  I  am  well  aware, 
when  the  evil  spirit  often  enters  into  a 
man,  perhaps  never  to  leave  him  again. 
But  I  may  apply  the  Horatian  maxim 
about  *  coelum  non  animum '  to  myself,  with 
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regard  to  the  fact  that,  never  having  cared 
for  vice,  or  vicious  company,  my  present 
desolate  condition  in  a  foreiofn  land  did 
not  the  more  incline  me  to  it.  My  ori- 
ginal intention  had  been  to  make  a  pro- 
longed tour  through  Europe,  and,  first, 
through  Germany,  with  the  Northern 
States  of  which  country  I  was  but 
meagrely  acquainted ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  intention,  I  shortly  left  Brussels 
for  Hamburg,  a  city  which  has  been 
ridiculously  called  *  The  Venice  of  the 
North.'  Restless  as  I  then  was,  I  yet 
remember  with  appreciation  many  things 
in  Hamburg,  especially  the  famous  Res- 
taurant of  Pfdorte,  and  the  delightful 
trips  I  took  by  water  up  the  Elbe  to 
Blankanese  and  other  places.  It  was  at 
my  hotel  there,  facing  the  Alster  Basin, 
that    I    received    a   letter    which    entirely 
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changed  my  plans  for  the  year.  It  was 
from  Eardley,  to  say  that,  as  he  was  now 
a  free  man,  he  had  decided  to  utiHse  this 
temporary  Hberty  by  a  trip  to  Egypt,  and 
possibly  a  prolongation  of  it  to  India,  If 
I  felt  inclined  to  join  him,  he  would  be 
at  Brindisi,  and  await  my  arrival  the  fol- 
lowing week ;  but  I  was  to  let  him  know 
my  decision,  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  from 
which  he  wrote. 

The  opportunity  of  travelling  with  so 
delightful  and  so  distinguished  a  com- 
panion was  too  attractive  to  be  resisted. 
The  only  difficulty  was  the  vulgar  one 
of  expense.  I  still  scarcely  realised  all 
my  liabilities,  but  I  was  completely  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact  that  my  income  was 
reduced  to  about  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
that  my  balance  at  the  bank  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,   and  that   I    had   a 

VOL.   II.  M 
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large  house  on  my  hands.  I  determined, 
however,  to  risk  it,  and  wrote  to  Eardley 
that  I  would  join  him  in  Paris,  instead 
of  at  Brindisi,  on  the  following  Saturday. 

The  elder  D' Israeli's  chapter  on  books 
which  never  have  been  finished  might  be 
supplemented  by  one  on  journeys  planned 
out,  which  never  have  been  made.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  philosophy  which 
makes  no  plans.  You  ring  for  your 
valet.  '  We  start  by  the  night  mail  this 
evening  for  Berlin.'  It  sounds  energetic  : 
but,  alarmed  by  such  unusual  decision  of 
character,  he  has  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
by  filling  his  own  purse,  and  starting 
in  another  direction.  You  communicate 
with  the  police,  and  start  nowhere. 

Eardley  and  I  were  together  in  Paris 
for  a  few  days.  I  did  not  see  much  of 
him  during  the  day,  as  he  had  many  in- 
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terests  and  many  friends  in  Paris ;  but 
at  night  we  generally  dined  together, 
and  went  either  to  the  opera  (for  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  music)  or  to 
the  Theatre  Fran^als,  and  sometimes  he 
even  relaxed  so  far  as  to  go  with  me  to 
the  Palais  Royal.  I  honestly  believe  he 
wished  to  divert  my  thoughts,  and  had 
been  commissioned  to  do  so  by  William, 
to   whom   he   was  personally   devoted. 

I  have  always  loved  Paris,  and  shall 
do  so,  In  spite  of  many  sad  alterations 
and  terrible,  historical  stains,  to  the  end 
of  my  life.  I  said  so  one  evening  at 
BIgnon's,  to  Eardley. 

*  Your  French  blood  Is  coming  out. 
But  you  are  wrong  about  the  French,  as 
a  nation.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  caused  the  expulsion  of  the 
best  blood  in   France — the  best,  I   mean. 
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in  a  national  sense.  I  confess  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  French  national  char- 
acter as  it  is — blatant,  frivolous,  com- 
bative, unstable.  The  day  may  come, 
much  as  I,  for  one,  shall  grieve  over  it, 
when  the  French  nation,  as  a  nation, 
will  disappear  before  the  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority  of  the  Teuton  races. 

*  But  notice  that  sauce,  **  au  vin  blanc  !  " 
and  be  not  too  serious  over  that  divine 
bottle  of  Chambertin  !  Be  a  Roman  when 
you  are  at  Rome,  and  even,  as  Nero 
fiddled,  forget  the  politics  of  Europe  in 
an  unexceptionable   dinner.' 

'Yes,  but  you  should  not  be  sarcastic, 
if  I  am  to  enjoy  it.  The  intellectual 
colonial  who  moralises  with  satire  over 
the  ruins  of  London  in  the  future,  will 
probably  have  the  excuse  of  an  indiges- 
tible steak,  eaten    hurriedly  in  the    '*sur- 
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viving "  kitchen  of  '^  the  fittest "  Fleet 
Street  chop-house,  but  you  at  present 
have  none.' 

To  the  superficial  observer  it  will,  no 
doubt,  appear  heartless  for  a  man  under 
my  circumstances  to  have  enjoyed  my 
life  as  I  apparently  did  in  Paris.  When 
I  was  alone,  I  often  broke  down,  and 
found  nothing  left  to  make  me  wish  that 
it  should  be  prolonged.  But  human 
nature  is,  fortunately,  so  fashioned  that, 
however  deep  a  man's  sorrow,  he  cannot 
always  dwell  on  it,  and  as  time  passes 
on,  it  undoubtedly  gradually  recedes  into 
a  misty  past.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
forgotten,  or  that  it  will  never  come 
before  him  again  in  absolute  reality,  but 
that  it  is  less  and  less  present  with  him 
in  his  daily  life,  and  this  is  a  great 
mercy. 
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The  day  before  we  were  to  have 
started  for  the  south,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs  Penrose,  which  again  com- 
pletely changed  all  my  plans.  It  was 
written  with  a  forced  calmness  but  too 
evident  to  my  loving  eyes,  and  it  told 
me  that  William  had  been  seized  with  a 
most  alarming  haemorrhage  the  previous 
night,  that  the  local  doctor  looked  rather 
grave,  and  forbade  his  being  moved  to 
London,  and  that  she  had,  therefore, 
sent  for  one  of  the  best  known  of  Lon- 
don physicians  to  come  to  Carnaby,  and 
give  an  opinion.  '  I  do  not  myself  at 
present  feel  alarmed,  but  I  fear  there 
must  be  lung  disease,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive to  learn  to  what  extent.' 

This  letter  caused  me  at  once  to  de- 
cide to  return  to  England ;  I  could  not 
be  away  from  my  dearest  friend  at   such 
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a  time.  I  should  go  to  Carnaby  im- 
mediately, and  leave  Paris  by  the  night 
mail. 

When  Eardley  came  downstairs,  I 
silently  handed  him  the  letter.  When 
he  had  read  it,  he  moved  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  but  presently    returned. 

*  I  don't  know,  Clare,  what  you  mean  to 
do.  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  which  has 
fallen  on  me  for  many  years.  I  love 
Penrose  as  if  he  were  my  own  son.  I 
shall  return  to  England  to-night.  I  can- 
not go  on.  But  he  is  young ;  and  these 
complaints  are  kept  in  check  for  many, 
many  years,  even  if  not  cured. 

'I  have  quite  decided,'  I  replied,  'to 
return  too — first  to  London,  and  then,  if 
Mrs  Penrose  will  receive  me,  to  Carnaby.' 

So  our  meditated  travels  came  to  an 
end,    and    we    started    that    evening    for 
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England.     What  a  miserable  journey  that 

was !     The  presentiment  of  evil  was  ever 

with  me.      I  had  lost  nearly  everything  I 

held  precious,   and  I   felt  a  horror  at  the 

thought  that,  perhaps,  I  was,  ere  long,  to 

lose  my  dearest  friend — the  brave,  sincere, 

simple   man,  who   seemed  stricken  at  the 

moment  when  all  the  world  and  its  glory  lay 

at  his  feet, — who  had  worked  so  bravely, 

and  won   so  much,  and  yet  remained  the 

manly,    affectionate,    gentle   soul    he   ever 

had  been  at  school,  at  college,  and  in  the 

arena    of    life.     Eardley    was    absolutely 

silent   the   whole    night.       I    never   knew 

what  his  thoughts  were  ;  but  I  am  certain 

they  were  bitter  ones,  and  he  never  closed 

his    eyes.     We    parted    at    the    London 

station,    but   agreed  to  lunch  together  at 

a  club  to  which  we  both  belonged.     When 

I   reached  Brook  Street,  where  the  atmo- 
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sphere  seemed  to  freeze  my  heart,  I  found 
a  hurried  message  from  Carnaby. 

*SIr  George  admits  there  is  advanced 
lung  disease,  though  he  trusts  greatly  to 
his  comparative  youth.  But  he  must  not 
spend  the  winter  in  a  northern  climate, 
and  he  suggests  Madeira.  Come  here 
at  once.' 

I  had  telegraphed  from  Paris  to  say 
I  was  on  my  way  to  London  ;  and  I  left 
with  Eardley  by  the  three  o'clock  train 
for  Carnaby. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

THE     ANTE-CHAMBER     OF     DEATH. 

*  The  hour  concealed,  and  so  remote  the  fear, 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near  ; 
Great  standing  miracle  !  that  Heaven  assigned. 
It's  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind.' 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  a  windy  one, 
when  we  alighted  at  the  Httle  roadside 
station,  where  so  often  WilHam  and  I  had 
stood  together,  laughing  and  smoking, 
and  recalling  old  jests,  as  we  waited  for 
the  morning  train  to  take  us  up  to 
London.  It  all  looked  gloomy  enough 
to-night,  when  the  solitary  porter  pulled 
his  forelock  in  rustic  fashion,  and  told  us 
the  Carnaby  dogcart  was  waiting  for  us. 
Still  Eardley  was  very  silent,  as  he  took 
his  seat  behind  ;    '  A  rough  night,  George/ 
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being  his  only  salutation  to  the  coachman. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  that  a  great  storm  was 
imminent,  as  we  drove  along  the  long, 
straight,  chalk  road  which  lies  between 
Carnaby  and  the  station.  The  *  wet  piper  * 
— as  it  used  to  be  called  in  Ireland — was 
whistling  drearily  among  the  trees,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  to  turn  into  the  avenue, 
and,  amid  weird  shadows,  thrown  by  the 
trees  and  our  flickering  lamps,  to  approach 

• 

the  house.  The  rooks  were  cawing  noisily, 
as  if  alarmed  for  the  stability  of  their 
ancient  elms,  and  the  Manor  House  showed 
no  light  but  a  slender  streak  from  the 
outer  hall.  On  our  drive,  the  old  coach- 
man, by  whose  side  I  sat,  had  already 
given  me  the  latest  bulletin  of  William, 
whom  the  whole  household  adored.  He 
was  very  weak,  and  in  bed  ;  but  had  had 
no  return  of  the  bleeding,  and  had  coughed 
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very  little  all  day.  I  had  nerved  myself 
to  meet  his  mother ;  for  I  knew  if  I  once 
gave  way  before  her,  she  would  lose  all 
power  of  restraint.  She  met  us  both  in 
her  usual  cordial  but  dignified  way,  in  her 
drawing-room. 

'  So  kind  of  you,  Mr  Eardley,  to  come 
with  Clare.  William  will  see  you  both 
to-morrow  morning.  I  told  him  Clare 
was  coming.  He  is  better,  and  sanguine 
about  his  recovery.  The  difficulty  will  be 
to  keep  him  quiet,  and,  later  on,  induce  him 
to  relinquish  work.      But,  I  fear,  he  must.' 

'  Only  for  a  time,'  said  Eardley  hurriedly^ 
'  He  will  get  strong  again,  and  such  a 
career  as  his  must  not  be  nipped.  We 
must  keep  his  illness  out  of  the  papers. 
At  present,  I  have  seen  no  reference 
to  it.' 

Servants  generally  take  the  worst  view  of 
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a  sick-bed ;  and  I  found  the  man  who 
always  attended  on  me  at  Carnaby  was 
most  desponding. 

*  The  nurse  says,  sir,'  he  told  me,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *  Mr  William  is  in  a 
consumption.' 

How  we  three  should  ever  have  been 
able  to  pass  that  evening,  with  our  minds  so 
over-clouded  and  anxious,  I  do  not  know, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wonderful  fortitude 
of  Mrs  Penrose.  Though  we  both  knew 
the  dull  aching  at  her  heart,  she  never 
flagged  once  in  cheerful  conversation. 
The  plays  in  Paris,  the  changes  in  the 
streets  and  shops  since  she  had  been  there, 
the  great  convenience  of  the  improved 
service  of  trains,  the  Court  at  the  Tuileries 
— these,  and  similar  topics,  she  discussed 
like  a  true  heroine.  When  we  entered  the 
drawing-room,  she  was   upstairs  with  her 
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son  ;  but  any  trace  of  tears,  when  she  de- 
scended, had  been  carefully  obliterated. 

'  Willy  feels  quite  easy,  and  says  he  is 
sleepy  ;  but  he  has  a  fancy  to  see  you  for 
a  moment,  Clare,  only  to  say  good-night. 
Don't  let  him  talk,  dear  ;  and  come  down 


ao^am  at  once. 


I  went  up  to  his  room,  so  well  re- 
membered, and  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
the  nurse  opened.  Willy  had  raised  him- 
self in  his  bed,  and  was  propped  up  by  the 
large  pillows,  but  in  an  instant  I  saw  he 
was  very  ill.  So  changed,  so  thin,  so 
worn ;  those  fine,  intelligent,  dark  eyes 
seemed  full  of  pathos,  and  very  hollow  ; 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  keen,  question- 
ing gaze,  as  if  to  read  what  I  thought. 
It  was  very  hard  and  cruel  to  appear  calm. 

*  I  am  hoping,  Clare,  to  have  a  good 
night,    but    I    wanted    to    thank    you    for 
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coming.  I  am  not  going  to  die  yet.'  (For 
my  tears  would  start.)  '  God  bless  you, 
dear  old  Clare !  You  look  the  same 
as  if  we  were  both  back  in  the  playing 
fields,  years  ago.' 

His  voice  was  so  strong,  that  I  too  felt 
that,  ill  as  he  was,  he  had  plenty  of 
strength  left.  I  grasped  the  hand,  which 
he  held  out,  and  staggered  downstairs. 

*  He  seems  fairly  well,  Clare,  doesn't 
he  ?  considering  what  an  attack  it  has 
been.  You  see,  he  must  be  weak  for  some 
time  to  come,  after  losing  so  much  blood ; 
but  I  think  he  will  have  a  good  night,  and 
be  much  brighter  in  the  morning.' 

'  His  voice  is  wonderful,'  I  said  :  Mt  is 
the  voice  of  a  man  in  perfect  health.' 

*  He  always  has  charmed  everyone  with 
his  voice,'  said  Eardley.  '  The  reporters 
in  the  House  had  never  any  difficulty  in  re- 
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porting  his  speeches.  It  is  one  of  those 
clear,  bell-Hke  voices  which  reach  every 
ear,  however  distant,  and  which  are  the 
special  gift  of  the  predestined  leaders  of 
men.' 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  he  would  not 
dwell  on  William's  illness.  Again  and 
again  he  recurred  to  his  career,  to  his 
certain  success,  to  his  political  talent.  He 
shut  his  eyes  resolutely  to  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  William  would  never  again  be 
able  to  face  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of 
a  Parliamentary  life.  I  sat  for  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  Mrs  Penrose's  dressing-room 
that  night,  at  her  request ;  and  there,  for 
the  first  time,  she  broke  down. 

*  Even  if  his  life  be  spared  to  me,  it 
will  not  be  for  long  ;  and  his  career  is,  at 
all  events,  ended,'  she  sobbed.  '  Besides, 
he  does  not  feel  resigned  to  giving  up  his 
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future.  He  is  still  eager,  just  as  Eardley 
is,  for  political  life ;  and  who  is  ever  to  tell 
him  the  terrible  truth  ?  ' 

I  could  only  weep  with  her,  and  she  said 
a  prayer  with  me,  on  behalf  of  our  dear  one. 

'  Ah,  Clare  !  I  have  often  felt  inclined,  in 
my  long  life,  to  show  my  contempt  for 
those  who  flattered  me  for  my  outward 
prosperity,  but  I  have  restrained  myself, 
by  thinking,  *'  if  they  only  knew  all."  Life 
is  a  strange  mystery.  Come  and  see  its 
earliest  phase.' 

She  led  me  into  a  large  room  adjoining 
her  own  bedroom,  and  which  had,  for 
generations,  been  the  nursery  of  the  house. 
In  one  corner,  in  a  very  old-fashioned 
wooden  cot,  reposed,  in  profound  slumber, 
the  little  Delicia.  We  stood  watching  her 
regular,  peaceful  breathing,  shielding  the 
candle  -  light  from    her    delicate    features. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  pathos  of  infant  sleep  has  often  been 
insisted  on,  and  remembering  all  the  past, 
and  recalling  the  great  likeness  of  the 
child  to  her  mother,  I  felt  I  could  not 
gaze  any  longer. 

*  May  God  bless  her ! '  she  said  rever- 
ently, and  with  profound  pity.  '  That  is 
the  cot  in  which  dearest  Willy  slept  as  a 
child,  and  this  is  the  room  where  all  my 
babies  spent  their  first  years.  Only  he  is 
left,  and  I  am  to  lose  him  too.  Pray,  Clare, 
not  to  live  to  see  all  your  dear  ones  go. 
To  die  early  is,  as  the  ancients  held,  a 
happy  fate,  if  we  could  only  realise  how 
much  weary  sorrow  we  thus  escape.  But, 
good-night,  dear,'  and  she  turned,  with  her 
beautiful  smile,  to  kiss  me.  '  Delicia  will 
live  to  break  your  heart  with  her  flirta- 
tions, sir,  in  spite  of  those  innocent  slumbers 
in  which  she  now  indulges  so  peacefully.' 
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I  was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  called 
after  me. 

'  Read  these  verses  some  day.  I  wrote 
them  long  ago,  and  came  across  them  to- 
day in  a  drawer.' 

Once  more  in  the  dear  old  gun-room, 
and  alone,  for  Eardley  did  not  join  me. 
How  many  pleasant  evenings  William  and 
I  had  spent  there  together  in  the  years 
gone  by !  It  seemed  difficult  to  realise 
that  he  was  not  there,  opposite  to  me, 
sitting  in  the  particular  chair  he  always 
occupied.  Once  or  twice,  as  I  sat  ponder- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  monotonous  drip- 
ping of  the  rain  on  the  stones  outside,  and 
the  fierce  gusts  of  wind  among  the  trees, 
I  turned  towards  the  empty  chair,  as  if 
to  address  him.  Should  I  ever  hear  that 
jovial  laugh,  and  see  that  genial  smile 
again  1  or  was  he  to  be  only  an  invalid  for 
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the  rest  of  his  life  ? — he  so  independent, 
so  self-rehant,  not  only  to  sit  helpless  and 
see  'the  story  of  his  days'  (in  Raleigh's 
fine  phrase)  '  shut  up,'  but  also  to  have  to 
look  to  others  for  the  little  alleviations  of 
his  lot  ?  But  there  was  no  answer.  The 
clock  bell  in  the  ancient  turret  on  the 
house  tolled  out  the  hours,  and  the  half- 
hours,  and  the  quarter  hours,  and  the 
church  bell  chimed  on,  amid  the  raging  of 
the  elements,  over  the  silent  graves  where 
slept  the  children,  whom  God  had  loved 
and  taken  to  Himself,  from  their  desolate 
mother.  I  remembered  the  verses  she 
had  given  me,  and  with  tears  I  need  not 
now  be  ashamed  to  think  of,  I  read  them 
to  myself  in  that  solitary  room. 

BY    THE    SEA. 

'  I  often  pause  where  their  ashes  sleep, 

And  moulder  in  decay, 
Where  the  roses  bloom,  and  the  willows  weep 
O'er  my  loved  ones  passed  away. 
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'-  And  then,  in  the  soft  faint  light  of  even, 

Memory  paints  those  angels  fair ; 
While  I  turn  my  aching  eyes  to  Heaven, 
And  trust  they  are  sheltered  there. 

*  Wide  to  the  horizon's  utmost  verge 

The  circling  billows  roar, 
And  there  comes  to  my  heart  the  murmuring  surge, — 
The  moan  of  the  never  more  ! 

*  Yon  rising  orb  which  I  gaze  on  now. 

As  it  gleams  on  the  glancing  waves. 
And  casts  a  beam  on  my  throbbing  brow, 
Shines  too  on  those  lonely  graves. 

*  What  was  mortal  sleeps.     Each  soul  has  risen 

Far  above  yon  moonlit  sky ; 
I  shall  see  them  yet,  when,  freed  from  prison, 
I  whisper  the  world  good-bye. 

*  In  a  pensive  vale,  and  its  shadowy  bowers, 

They  were  wont  with  me  to  stray ; 
With  the  river's  song  and  the  breath  of  flowers 
Life's  spring-time  passed  away. 

'■  And  no  pain  they  knew,  nor  sorrow,  nor  care, 

Their  youth  was  a  soft  sweet  tune. 
O  God !  when  to  look  on  the  past  I  dare, 
Ip  ray  to  follow  them  soon.' 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

THE    END. 

'  Forget  me  not  as  they  forget, 
Hush'd  from  the  fever  and  the  fret, 
From  all  long  life's  remembrance  free, 
Though  I  forget,  remember  yet — 
Forget  not  me  ! ' 

The  next  day  William  seemed  quite  a 
different  being.  Even  the  local  doctor 
was  surprised,  on  his  arrival  in  the  morning, 
at  his  extraordinary  recovery  of  strength 
and  spirits.  He  insisted  on  being  dressed, 
and  moved  on  to  the  sofa  in  the  delightful 
book-room,  looking  over  the  gardens — per- 
haps, of  all  the  charming  rooms  at  Carnaby, 
the  most  attractive.  Filled  with  the  most 
valuable  books  the  house  possesses,  its  book- 
cases  completely   cover   the  walls,   except 
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where,  here  and  there,  a  gap  admits  of  a 
map  being  hung,  or  a  statuette  placed. 
Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  choicest  collections 
of  ancient  musical  instruments  to  be  found  in 
any  English  manor  house,  arranged  with 
precision  in  two  large  cases,  standing  in 
the  mullioned  windows,  from  which  a  wide 
view  extends  beyond  the  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds to  the  distant  parts  of  the  park. 
Into  this  delightful  room,  on  to  which  the 
late  autumn  sun  was  pouring  its  rays, 
William  was  carefully  carried,  and  placed 
on  a  couch  near  a  window.  A  fire  had 
been  lighted,  by  the  doctor's  order,  and 
here  Eardley  found  his  political  pupil, 
though  altered  and  thin,  ever  so  much 
better  than  he  had,  in  his  inmost  heart, 
dared  to  hope.  I  did  not  witness  their 
meeting,  but  went  up,  at  the  mother's 
bidding,    to   prevent    the   interview   being 
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too  prolonged.  They  both  seemed  al- 
ready living  in  the  future,  with  eager 
eyes  and  gesture,  discussing  the  situa- 
tion.     Eardley  was  speaking. 

*  No  Government,  I  tell  you,  which  he 
can  form,  can  possibly  last  long  at  this 
juncture  ;  but  I  know  his  cards.  To  begin 
with,  the  Licensing  Laws,  and  then  the 
eternal  question  of  Reform.  He  calls  him- 
self a  Conservative  even  now,  and  he  will 
try  to  pass  the  most  Radical  measure  of 
modern  times.  No  wonder  the  Carlton 
dreads  such  men  ;  but  I  doubt  his  success. 
His  followers  are  dazzled  by  his  brilliancy, 
but  they  always  mistrust  his  guidance.' 

William  was  listening  eagerly,  and  with 
an  excitement  almost  painful  to  me  to 
witness. 

*  And  you  talked  of  going  to  Egypt, 
Eardley !     Every   man   should   be    at    his 
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post  at  such  a  moment.  All  the  winter 
should  be  spent  in  agitation,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  drive  the  truth  into  the 
dense,  selfish  minds  of  the  urban  electors. 
It  is  misery  to  be  a  poor  cripple  like  me, 
at  times  such  as  these.' 

'  There  comes  a  time,  my  dear  fellow, 
when  it  is  better  to  remain  quiet  than  to 
agitate.  We  are  in  bad  odour  just  now  in 
the  country,  chiefly  through  gross  misman- 
agement of  small  and  trivial  matters.  In 
my  view,  the  true  diplomacy,  therefore, 
for  the  party,  is  to  let  our  foes  do  their 
w^orst.  Give  them  plenty  of  rope,  with 
the  usual  result.  I  feel  the  same  avidity 
for  mingling  in  the  fray  as  you  do,  and 
meant  to  restrain  it  by  going  East.  Don't 
regret  your  temporary  illness.  It  won't 
injure  our  party.' 

I  am  sure  Eardley  was  sincere,  but  he 
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was  so  engrossed  by  the  interest  of  his 
topic,  that  he  failed  to  see  dear  WilHam's 
exhaustion  after  this  long  interview.  He 
was  going  back  to  London  that  afternoon, 
and,  at  a  look  from  me,  he  said  good-bye. 

I  have  scarcely  ever,  in  rather  a  sorrow- 
ful life,  seen  a  sadder  picture  than  that  of 
the  handsome  young  statesman  lying  on 
his  sofa  in  the  beautiful  room,  on  that  per- 
fectly still  October  day,  and  wistfully  follow- 
ing with  his  sparkling  eyes  the  retreating 
figure  of  his  friend  and  patron.  '  If  I  was 
only  as  strong  as  he  is,'  I  heard  him  mutter, 
and  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  answer  him. 

It  is,  perhaps,  comparatively  easy  for  the 
sexless  pale  nun  to  kneel,  beneath  the  splen- 
dours of  mediaeval  glass,  in  the  convent 
chapel,  and  to  murmur  devoutly,  '  Fiat  vol- 
untas tua;^  but  it  is  a  harder  task  for  the 
man,  who  has  already  tasted  success,  and 
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whose  ambition,  and  active  brain,  defy 
physical  disease,  to  bow  humbly  and  sub- 
missively to  the  Divine  decree,  which 
simply  states,  '  Thy  soul  is  required  of 
thee.' 

William  w^as  again,  the  next  day,  subject 
to  one  of  those  sudden  changes  in  condi- 
tion which  are  the  most  trying  peculiarity 
of  the  disease  which  we  call  consumption. 
The  London  doctor  again  came  to  Carnaby, 
and  on  this  occasion  advised  that  William 
should  be  taken  to  Torquay  at  once  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  should  recover  from 
his  present  relapse.  The  doctor  had  not 
said  so,  but  both  Mrs  Penrose  and  I 
silently  and  despairingly  noted  that  he 
talked  no  more  of  the  lengthy  journey  to 
Maderia.  It  was  settled  between  us  that 
I  should  start  first  for  Torquay  with  her 
butler,  who   had  been   in   her  service   for 
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many  years,  and  arrange  the  comfort  of  the 
villa  she  had  taken,  before  she  and  the 
invalid  and  his  nurse  arrived. 

Meantime,  it  became  impossible  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  the  illness  of  a  person  so 
well-known  in  the  world  as  William  had 
long  been.  A  summons  came  for  him  to 
go  to  Windsor  to  be  sworn  in  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
announce  how  seriously  ill  he  was.  Para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  I  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Mrs  Penrose  seeing,  but  the  letters  poured 
in,  which  rendered  all  such  attempts  futile. 
I  often  saw  them  in  piles  on  the  table  in 
her  own  '  sanctum,'  and  she  told  me  she 
could  not,  on  some  days,  bring  herself  to 
open  them.  At  other  times,  she  seemed 
more  cheerful,  and  gratified  at  the  affec- 
tionate terms  of  the  letters  from  old  friends. 
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and,  still  more,  at  the  interest  with  which 
comparative  strangers  wrote.  But,  at  all 
times,  she  retained  her  firm,  unflinching 
humble  trust  in  the  great  mercy  of  the 
Almighty.  There  was  no  cant  about  her 
faith,  no  open  protestation ;  her  prayers 
were  most  emphatically  uttered  'in  secret;' 
but  in  this  the  supreme  trial  of  her  long 
life,  there  was  no  doubt  or  suspicion  of 
failure.  If  it  pleased  Him  to  remove  her 
last  remaining  prop,  her  darling  gifted  son, 
still  she  could,  albeit  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  breaking  heart,  murmur  to  'herself, 
*  Thy  will  be  done.' 

I  cannot  now  express  in  words  what  an 
effect  this  calmness  and  reliance  on  the 
Divine  power  had  upon  me  at  this  time,  or 
how  greatly  my  own  efforts  to  trust  all  to 
the  mercy  and  over-ruling  love  of  a  Supreme 
Being  were  strengthened  by  it. 
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Meanwhile  William's  condition  daily  im- 
proved in  the  genial  climate  of  Torquay. 
He  was  able  to  drive  every  afternoon,  and 
often  to  walk  in  the  morning  in  the  gardens 
of  our  villa,  which  was  beautifully  situated 
on  the  hill  overlooking   the   bay,   with   a 
distant   view   of    Brixham.       William,    in 
those  days,   was   never  tired  of  watching 
the  sea.     Formerly  he  had  rather  neglected 
his  reading,  but  now,  he  delighted  in  hear- 
ing his   mother  quote   from    memory    the 
grand   passages   dating   from    Homeric   to 
Byronic  times,  which  attempt  to  describe 
the  indescribable  loveliness  and  variety  of 
the  ocean.     Often,  in  one  of  the  windows, 
I  found  him  watching  the  Brixham  fishing- 
fleet,  with  their  picturesque  sails,  returning 
to  the  bay  after  their   nightly  expedition. 
But  politics  still  retained  their  hold  upon 
his   mind   and    imagination,   and    Eardley, 
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who  was  constantly  at  Torquay,  never 
failed,  you  may  be  sure,  to  keep  up  the 
infatuation  that  he  would  return  to  his 
great  career. 

*  It  is  wonderful  how"  much  this  climate 
has  done  for  me,'  I  heard  him  saying  to 
his  political  master  one  day ;  '  I  feel  a 
different  being.  You  will  see  in  the 
spring  I  shall  be  back  in  the  House 
again.' 

'  Of  course,  my  dear  boy ;  and  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  we  are  left  out  in  the 
cold  very  long.  It's  a  very  rash  thing 
to  try  to  tackle  the  Publican  interest. 
They  had  much  better  have  left  it  alone. 
*'  Bung "  is  a  great  man  in  this  enlight- 
ened country  of  ours :  and  the  opulent 
brewers  and  distillers  who  dispense  charity 
so  munificently,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,   have    indirectly    done    so    much    to 
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demoralise  and  pauperise  the  lower  classes, 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  them- 
selves at  the  bye-elections.' 

I  listened  to  all  this  but  very  indiffer- 
ently. I  never  could  have  cared  for 
politics,  even  in  an  ideal  Republic,  much 
less  when  they  are  steeped,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  America,  and  even  in  England 
they  now  are,  with  all  that  an  English 
gentleman  was  taught  in  former  times 
to  despise  and  abjure.  Yet  William  was 
the  soul  of  honour,  and  had  always 
laughed  at  my  ideas  on  this  subject  as 
utterly  Quixotic. 

To  me,  few  personal  events  of  interest 
occurred  as  the  winter  passed  away.  The 
Duke  of  Southam  died  and  left  me  a 
legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  his 
will  expressed  it,  '  to  denote  my  admira- 
tion of  his  total  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
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money,  and  with  the  special  request  that 
he  will  not  give  it  away  within  a  period 
of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  my 
decease.'  I  saw,  also,  in  the  papers  I 
received  from  Mr  Bandon,  an  Intimation 
that  my  divorce  proceedings  had  termin- 
ated. I  was,  therefore,  a  free  man,  and 
legally  able,  at  the  end  of  another  six 
months,  to  venture  again,  if  I  chose  to 
do  so,  on  the  risky  voyage  of  matrimony. 
Mr  Bandon  also  informed  me  that  *  he 
understood  that  as  soon  as  the  decree 
was  made  absolute,  my  late  wife  would 
marry  the  Count  Paolo  Bianchi.  I  felt 
glad  that  this  was  to  be  so  :  for,  though 
I  thought  it  most  improbable  that  such 
a  marriage  could  eventually  prove  a  happy 
one,  I  had  no  feeling  of  vindictiveness 
left  now,  and,  at  least,  she  would  thus 
be    a    married    woman,    and   if   the   man 
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was  not  a  cur,  he  would  behave  decently 
to  her,  considering  what  she  had  sacri- 
ficed for  him,  and  what  a  large  fortune 
she  brought  him  upon  their  marriage. 

Mrs  Penrose,  who  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  our  evening  seashore  walks, 
alluded  to  my  married  life,  once  said  to 
me, — 

*  It  is  wonderful,  as  we  grow  old  and 
near  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  how 
diminutive  the  big  things  of  our  youth 
and  middle  age  become.  Everyone 
knows  the  sensation  of  re-visiting,  after 
many,  many  years,  the  place  or  house 
with  which  one  was  so  familiar  in  child^ 
hood.  It  always  seemed  so  large  and  so 
important  in  one's  own  eyes  then,  and 
now  we  see  it  in  a  different  aspect.  We 
retain,  perhaps,  our  romance :  but  one 
never   realised   until   now  how  small  and 
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how  stunted  It  all  is, — how  unimportant, 
in  view  of  all  we  have  done  and  seen 
and  thought  in  these  long  years  which 
are  past.  Ah !  Clare,  that  is  almost 
universal  experience.  You  will  live,  I 
trust,  to  a  good  old  age,  and  you  will 
look  back  upon  this  great  trial  as  a  small 
one,  and  perhaps,  in  the  exultation  of  a 
great  happiness,  realise  that,  after  all,  it 
was  intended  to  make  your  life  instead 
of  to  mar  it.' 

I  grasped  the  hand  she  held  out  so 
sympathetically. 

'  Yours  is  always  the  voice  of  Faith 
and  Hope  and  Charity  ;  and  yet  you 
have  suffered  so  much.' 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  to-day  from  your 
cousin  Ida  de  Chamier,'  she  said,  chang- 
ing the  subject.  *  Imagine  her  father 
being  about  to  marry  again ! ' 
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*  And  who  is  the  happy  lady  ? ' 

*  A  widow  of  a  suitable  age,  an  Irish- 
woman, whose  husband  was  a  Judge — 
probably  you  know  all  about  her — a  Mrs 
Lealy.  But  I  am  sorry  for  Ida,  as  it 
will  somewhat  break  up  her  life  :  and  I 
mean  to  invite  her  to  be  with  me,  when- 
ever and  as  long  as  she  wishes,  at  Car- 
naby,  after  the  marriage  has  taken  place. 
She  likes  her  future  stepmother,  fortun- 
ately :  but  still,  it  will  be  pleasant  for 
her  to  feel  she  has  another  home  now 
beside  her  father's  house.' 

That  night  we  were  recalled  from  all 
other  thoughts  or  speculations  by  a  grave 
relapse  in  dear  William's  condition.  A 
slight  change  in  the  weather,  a  drive 
prolonged,  perhaps,  beyond  the  prudent 
limit,  an  east  wind  which  suddenly 
springs  up, — these  are   the   slight   causes 
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which   lead,   as  we   have  all  experienced, 
to  such  direful  results. 

The  Torquay  doctors  both  agreed  that 
William  had  taken  a  chill,  in  spite  of  all 
the  anxious  care  with  which  he  had  been 
surrounded,  and  that  there  was  conges- 
tion of  one  lung. 

All  through  that  first  night  I  lay  awake, 
and  could  hear  the  fatal  coughing  of  my 
old  friend.  Christmas  was  approaching, 
and,  as  I  tossed  restlessly  from  side  to 
side,  I  heard  outside  the  music  of  the 
*  waits.*  They  were  singing  '  Adeste 
Fideles '  :  and  the  familiar  music  sounded 
with  a  melancholy  intonation  in  my  ear, 
for  I  now  knew  that  the  old  Christmas 
gatherings  of  Carnaby,  at  which  William 
and  I  had  spent  so  many  jovial  evenings, 
would  return  no  more,  and  these  choirs 
without      seemed     to     play     the     funeral 
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march  of  our  happy,  ancient  friend- 
ship. 

The  melody  sounded  fainter  and  fainter 
in  the  distance,  and  at  last,  like  the  ghostly 
music  of  a  Scotch  haunted  house,  died 
gently  away. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  my  door 
was  opening.  It  was  Eardley,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  house  late  that  night,  on 
a  summons  from  me. 

'  There  is  a  change  for  the  worse,'  he 
said  hoarsely.  *  His  mother  is  with  him, 
and  she  asked  for  you.  He  is  quite 
delirious.' 

I  huddled  on  some  clothes,  and  we 
both  went  silently  up  in  the  grey  dawn. 
I  shall  never  forget  what  I  saw  as  I 
entered  dear  William's  deathbed  chamber. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  seemingly 
addressing  some  person  or  assembly,  while 
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his  arms  were  crossed.  His  mother,  pale 
as  death,  supported  the  pillows  at  his 
back,  and  the  nurse  wetted  his  parched 
and  feverish  tongue.  As  we  entered,  he 
raised  one  arm,  and  in  his  delirium  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  *  Hark !  do  you  not 
hear  !  The  Division  bell  has  rung  : '  and 
he  fell  back. 

Alas !  for  him  it  had  indeed  rung !  the 
Division  between  the  loved  ones  whom,  we 
have  lost,  and  the  mourners  whose  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away, — between  human 
hopes  and  ambitious  aspirations  and  the 
silence  and  awful  solitude  of  those  left 
to  stare  mutely  and  helplessly  at  death, — 
that  great  Division  between  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  present  world  and 
the  realisation  of  immortality  in  the  life 
to  come. 

We  were  all   kneeling  by  his  bedside, 
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when  Mrs  Penrose  cried,  in  the  voice  of 
despair,  *  Has  no  one  a  prayer  to  say  for 
us  ? '  And  then  I  heard  the  successful 
statesman,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  he  had 
learned  it  at  his  mother's  knee.  When 
he  had  finished,  and  in  the  hush  which 
momentarily  followed,  the  bereaved  mother 
murmured  the  words  from  the  hymn  : — 

'  A  few  more  struggles  here, 

A  few  more  partings  o'er, 
A  few  more  toils,  a  few  more  tears, 
And  we  shall  weep  no  more.' 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

BEYOND. 
'A  wretched  soul  bruised  with  adversity.' 

William  was  buried  in  Carnaby  church- 
yard, in  a  terrible  fall  of  snow,  still  remem- 
bered in  that  county.  At  his  grave  stood 
many  distinguished  statesmen :  so  m^ny 
famous  people  had  never  before  been 
assembled  in  that  quiet  churchyard,  some 
of  whom  turned  aside  for  a  few  hours  from 
the  struggles  of  public  life  and  ambition, 
and  even  shed  tears  over  the  grand  career 
of  the  man,  so  earnest,  so  simple,  and  so 
honest,  thus  abruptly  closed. 

A  beautiful  window  was  placed  by  public 
subscription  to  his  memory  in  the  church, 
and,  at  my  request,  Mrs  Penrose  added  to 
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the  inscription  she  had  placed  on  his  tomb 
the  lines  I  have  always  so  much  admired, 
which  D'Alembert  suggested  as  an  epitaph 
for  the  grave  of  Fenelon,  the  good  and 
famous  Archbishop  of  Cambray  : — 

*  Traveller,  efface  not  by  thy  tears  this  epitaph ; 
Let  others  read  it,  and  weep  as  well  as  thou.' 

I  am  afraid  that,  to  my  readers,  if  I  have 
any,  these  records  have  seemed  a  book  of 
tears ;  and  I  have  already  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  certain  morbid  view  of  life,  due, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  remembered  as  my 
apology,  to  a  somewhat  chequered  exist- 
ence. But  in  hastening  to  the  end  of  all, 
I  mean  to  write  about  myself,  I  must 
again  record  that  once  more  I  took  flight. 
The  love  of  travel  is  a  very  strong  passion  : 
it  came  to  me  in  my  boyish  days,  and 
is  still  a  power  in  my  life.  But  I  could 
not  have  left  Mrs   Penrose  without  being 
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assured  that,  during  my  absence,  she 
would  be  carefully  tended  and  watched  in 
the  absolute  desolation  of  her  life.  I  knew 
quite  well  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
ever  recover  the  shock  of  our  dear  Willy's 
death.  However  long  her  time  vouch- 
safed here  on  earth,  it  could  but  be  a 
period  of  resignation  on  her  part ;  and  it 
was  but  too  true  that  nothing  was  left  to 
her  to  hope  for  in  this  world.  But,  at 
this  juncture,  worn  out  and  desponding  as 
I  was,  it  was  the  greatest  possible  comfort 
to  me  to  see  Ida  de  Chamier  taking  her 
place  at  Carnaby  as  a  daughter,  and,  with 
infinite  tenderness  and  affection,  endeavour- 
ing, not  indeed  to  assuage  the  forlorn 
mother's  grief,  but  to  make  the  life  which 
remained  supportable.  Well  as,  years  ago, 
I  had  reckoned  up  the  gentle,  womanly 
virtues,  and  the  great  mental  force  of  my 
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cousin   Idas  character,    I    never,  perhaps, 
until  now,  realised  how  beautiful  her  nature 
was.     Mrs   Penrose  most  fortunately  had 
many  and  imperative  duties  connected  with 
her  large  estates,  and  the  great  number  of 
pensioners  on  her  bounty ;  and   Ida,  with 
marvellous  tact,  took  advantage  of  this  fact 
to  take  her  out  of  herself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    It  was  to  this  task  and  labour  of 
love  I  left  her  and  my  dearest  friend  a  few 
weeks  after  our  bereavement.     The  doctors 
frankly  told  me   I   must   go,   and   I   often 
felt  myself  that  my  brain  might  become 
diseased,  and  my  ultimate  destination  be 
a  lunatic   asylum,   if  I  did  not  obey  their 
orders.     Through  all  that  time,  I   seemed 
to  live  in  daily  intercourse  with  my  dead 
friend, — to    constantly    question    him    on 
matters  of  personal  concern, — to  receive  his 
clear  and  manly  answers, — to  see  his  smile, 
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and  hear  his  laugh.  Then,  Hke  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  burst  on  me 
the  truth.  He  was  gone,  she  was  gone, 
everything  was  gone.  God  help  me !  was 
I  becoming  mad  .-^ 

One  early  morning,  as  the  English 
spring  was  deceptively  making  Its  ddbut 
with  blue  skies  and  a  southerly  breeze,  I 
started  in  a  large  vessel  from  Plymouth, 
bound  for  Sydney. 

For  a  long  time  during  the  voyage,  and 
after  I  landed  in  Australia,  my  strange 
delusions  lasted ;  and,  with  all  the  cunning 
of  a  mind  diseased,  I  carefully  concealed 
from  everyone  my  imaginary  conversations 
with  my  dead  friend.  Once  I  remember 
nearly  betraying  myself,  when  a  fellow- 
passenger,  not,  of  course,  cognisant  of  my 
intimacy  with  him,  alluded  to  the  melan- 
choly and  untimely  death  of  so  rising  and 
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distinguished  a  young  man.  I  quelled  my 
impulse  to  deny  the  fact  of  his  death,  and 
affected  an  indifference  which  afterwards, 
in  my  cabin,  cost  me  many  bitter  tears. 
I  am  quite  certain,  so  far  as  one  can 
presume  to  judge,  that  the  dead  we  have 
loved,  and  who  have  loved  us,  have  no 
knowledge  of  our  human  life  and  its  vicis- 
situdes ;  nor  would  I  personally  wish  it 
otherwise.  Reflect,  for  an  instant,  on  the 
history  of  human  lives  you  have  known, 
and  you  must  admit  that  the  sorrow,  and 
agony,  and  disappointment  such  a  know- 
ledge would  often  entail  upon  the  dead, 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  calm  rest 
and  tranquillity  with  which  we  ought  to 
associate  *  the  great  majority.'  Could  Wil- 
liam have  seen  and  realised  my  delusions, 
and  the  state  of  my  distraught  mind,  as  I 
wandered  round  the  world,  his  spirit  could 
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not  have  rested  content ;  and  It  was  not 
his  spirit  which  ever  troubled  my  slum- 
bers, but  my  own  unbalanced  imagination. 
A  year  soon  passed  away,  and  every 
mail,  wherever  I  was,  brought  me  tidings, 
either  from  the  lady  of  the  manor,  or 
sometimes  from  her  deputy,  my  cousin 
Ida.  They  never  omitted  to  write, 
or   to    say   they    longed   to   welcome    me 

home.        Once   Mrs  Penrose  went   so  far 

• 

in  her  letter  as  to  say, — '  And,  dearest 
Clare,  it  is  not  absolutely  true  that  there 
is  no  object  left  me  to  wish  for  in  this 
life.  To  see  you  truly  happy,  still  re- 
mains as  my  last  ambition,  and  somehow 
I  think  there  is  another  person  who 
shares  this  last  wish  of  a  poor  desolate 
old  woman.' 

At  last,   my  health — both  physical  and 
mental — was  greatly  restored,  and    I   left 
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'Frisco  for  New  York,  with  a  view  to 
returning  again  to  Europe.  But,  instead 
of  proceeding  direct  to  New  York,  under 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  I  swerved  aside 
to  visit  Niagara  once  more,  and  then, 
overwhelmed  with  the  memory  of  the 
past,  I  broke  down  altogether,  and  uttered 
the  prayer  before  alluded  to  in  these 
pages. 

In  New  York  I  fell  upon  Mr  Buer, 
who  resolved  evidently  to  do  all  he  could, 
during  the  few  days  I  remained  in  the 
city,  to  divert  my  thoughts.  He  insisted 
on  my  becoming  his  guest  in  his  gorgeous 
home  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  on  escort- 
ing me  to  all  the  theatres,  and  places  of 
amusement — which,  by  the  way,  are  re- 
markably few  in  number — in  New  York. 

The  night  before  I  sailed,  we  dined 
with  two  of  his  friends  at  Delmonico's.     A 
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most  elaborate  dinner   had  been   ordered 
there    early    in  the    day,   and   precautions 
taken     to     secure    a     table, — precautions 
which  were  useless,  for,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in    that  gorgeous,  glittering   dining- 
room    downstairs,    the    crowd   was   over- 
whelming ;  and  at  last,  growing  weary  of 
waiting  for  a  table,  and  our  host  being  a 
man  of  some  importance  in  the  city,   we 
were  conducted  upstairs  to  a  smaller  a^id 
magnificently  decorated   room,  where  the 
inevitable  oysters,  and  the  Chateau  Yquem, 
at  once  made    their  appearance.       There 
were  a  few  other  diners  in  this  reserved 
apartment ;    and    Mr    Buer    amused    his 
guests    by     telling    us    who    they    were, 
and    recalling    the    strange     histories    of 
these  handsome  and  magnificently-attired 
ladies,  whose  diamonds  flashed  on   every 
side  of  us. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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'  These  elaborate  dinners,'  Mr  Buer 
was  observing,  '  are  very  much  wasted  on 
the  female  sex.  In  reality,  they  nearly 
always  despise  the  art  of  cooking,  and 
merely  affect  an  interest  in  it  to  please 
the  other  sex.' 

*  There  speaks  the  old  bachelor,'  replied 
gaily  one  of  his  guests.  '  I  can  only  tell 
you,  if  I  want  a  sound  opinion  on  a  new 
brand  of  claret  or  champagne,  I  always 
ask  my  wife  to  taste  it  at  dinner,  and  I 
generally  find  her  judgment  to  be  correct.' 

'  When  I  spoke  of  elaborate  dinners,  I 
was  not  referring  to  wine.' 

But  the  attention  of  our  table  was 
called  to  the  entry  in  the  room  of  a  very 
tall  and  striking-looking  woman,  dressed 
in  the  extremest  fashion,  and  attended 
by  a  dark  slim  young  man,  and  an  elderly 
duenna.     As  they  brushed  past  our  table, 
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I  looked  up,  and  felt  my  heart  momen- 
tarily stand  still.  The  party  consisted  of 
the  Count  and  Countess  Bianchi,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs  McCarthy  ;  and  they  placed 
themselves  at  a  table  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  ours.  It  was  a  terrible 
moment  for  me  ;  but  Buer,  who  thoroughly 
realised  the  situation,  and  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  Dora,  at  once  ad- 
vised absolute  calmness  and  indifference. 

*  There  is  nothing  unusual  over  here, 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  such 
encounters.  To  leave  the  room  would 
only  be  a  cause  of  ridicule  to  that  low 
scoundrel.  We  must  finish  and  enjoy 
our  dinner,  as  we  best  can  ;  but  I'm  real 
sorry  we  couldn't  do  so  without  this 
complication.' 

How    I    sat    on    through    that    meal    I 
cannot     now     comprehend.       Of    course 
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Mrs  McCarthy  and  her  daughter  at  once 
perceived  our  presence,  and  evidently 
determined,  after  a  short  and  earnest 
conversation,  to  remain  where  they  were. 
If  I  had  desired  one  more  proof  of  the 
fatal  mistake  of  my  marriage,  and  one 
more  blow  to  shatter  the  idol  of  clay  I 
had  once  set  up  on  high,  I  had  it  here 
in  this  gorgeous  restaurant 

Dora's  beautiful  eyes  never  seemed  to 
turn  towards  me  ;  but  they  wandered 
eagerly  round  the  room  ;  and  their 
languor  and  poetical  dreaminess  were 
things  of  the  past.  We  left  the  room 
at  last,  after  what  seemed  to  me  an  in- 
terminable time  ;  and,  glancing  at  her 
sitting  there  in  all  her  finery — her  Brus- 
sels lace,  and  her  Brazilian  diamonds — 
I  turned  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt, 
for    my    own    delusions    first,    and    then 
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with    pity   as   well    for    her, — the    living 
portrait  of  *  Profane  Love.' 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morninor  I 
was  taking  my  last  look,  for  a  long  time, 
at  the  Mand  of  freedom,'  as  the  huge 
vessel  made  her  way  through  the  crowds 
of  ferry  and  pleasure  steamers  in  the 
harbour  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

SACRED     LOVE. 

*  I  had  not  loved  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.' 

If  I  sometimes  fancied  that  I  possessed 
a  prophetic  intuition  of  coming  evil  and 
disaster,  I  certainly  can  lay  no  claim  to 
any  power  of  foreseeing  happiness  ;  for  I 
arrived  in  England  with  a  weary,  desolate 
heart.  And  yet,  though  I  had  no  pre- 
science on  the  subject,  I  stood  at  that 
moment  like  the  famous  Hebrew  on 
Pisgah's  summit,  and  the  '  land  of  pro- 
mise '  lay  beneath  me.  The  *  land  of  pro- 
mise' often  lies  before  us  in  the  distant 
valleys,  enveloped  in  the  golden  and  un- 
certain mists  which  Turner  loved  to  paint, 
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and,  like  Moses,  we  never  enter  It,  and  that 
divine  atmosphere  remains  a  lovely  and  a 
vague  recollection  to  the  end  of  our  mortal 
existence.  But  for  me,  though  I  knew 
it  not,  there  awaited  a  beatific  journey 
through  that  heavenly  country  as  the 
mists  cleared  away,  day  by  day  disclosing 
greater  beauty  and  more  complete  happi- 
ness. Those  gorgeous  golden  mists  have 
long  since  lifted.  I  see  the  purple  hills 
beyond,  and  those  pellucid  lakes,  the 
forests  of  eternal  green  ;  for  the  sun  of 
'  sacred  love '  has  dispelled  the  fleeting 
clouds  which  hid  from  me  the  beauty  of 
the  world  which  is. 

Yet  Carnaby  was  a  melancholy  house, 
and  the  lady  of  the  manor  a  very  altered, 
saddened  woman.      In  spite  of  Ida's  con- 
stant help,  she  had  found  it  impossible  to 
return  at  all  to  her  former  life.     But  few 
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guests  ever  came  to  the  Manor  House 
now,  and  Mrs  Penrose  scarcely  ever 
quitted  her  gardens  or  park  except  when 
business  compelled  her  to  do  so.  Her 
London  house  was  entirely  closed,  and  she 
even  talked  of  selling  it.  In  the  village  the 
old  inhabitants  shook  their  heads  sorrow- 
fully, for  they  could  not  fail  to  note  on 
Sundays  the  whitened  hair  and  halting 
gait  of  the  one  who  had  so  generously,  so 
faithfully,  and  for  so  many  years,  provided 
for  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  sio^ht  to  see 
Ida  supporting  her  as  they  walked  up  to 
the  chancel  together.  I  remember  that  a 
new  Rector  had  come  during  my  absence 
to  Carnaby,  and,  in  my  talks  with  him, 
what  an  agony  I  felt  in  being  unable  to 
make  him  realise  how  brilliant,  how  en- 
thusiastic, how  poetical,  his  patroness  had 
been.     To  him,   I   suppose,  she  appeared 
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a  broken-down,  melancholy  old  woman, 
oppressed  with  age  and  grief ;  and  when  I 
described  to  him  what  she  had  been  to  me, 
and  to  hundreds  of  others  in  the  past,  he 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  understand.  So 
great  was  my  affection  for  her,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  for  me  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  society  of  those  who  had 
not  known  her  as  she  was.  Between  my 
cousin  and  myself  this  mutual  tie  of  vene- 
ration and  love  was  very  strong,  and  we 
often   found  ourselves  lamentinor  that  we 

o 

could  in  no  way  help  to  fill  up  the  gap 
which  dear  William's  death  had  caused. 

One  day  Mrs  Penrose  said  to  me,  '  You 
are  both  far  too  good  to  me,  and  it  is  very 
dull  for  you  to  spend  your  time  in  trying 
to  cheer  up  a  poor  desolate  old  woman. 
Take  Ida  for  a  drive  this  afternoon  :  she 
has  not  been  outside  the  gates  for  two  days.* 
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It  was  a  summer  afternoon,  so  still  that 
the  buzz  of  insect  life  was  the  only  sound 
one  could  distinguish.  The  water-birds 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  among  the  lilies, 
and  even  the  fish  were  too  lazy  to  take 
note  of  the  dragon-flies  flitting  lazily  above 
the  water's  edge.  The  horses  came  round, 
and  Ida  mounted  on  the  box  seat  by  my 
side.  I  never  asked  her  in  which  direc- 
tion she  wished  to  go,  nor  did  I,  at  first, 
realise  myself  what  our  destination  was 
to  be.  But  I  chose  a  shady  road,  and  I 
drove  the  horses  leisurely  ;  and  we  both, 
every  now  and  then,  languidly  exchanged 
ideas.  It  was  not  a  day  for  either  physical 
or  mental  exertion.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
came  about,  but,  as  we  slowly  mounted 
a  hill,  Ida  suddenly  exclaimed,  looking 
down  on  the  valley, — 
.    *  Why,  surely  that  is  Elcote  ! ' 
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As  she  said  it,  a  delightful  blush  mounted 
to  her  cheeks  ;  for  she  could  not  forget 
that  in  those  orchards  of  my  surrendered 
inheritance  she  had  refused  to  accept  my 
early  love. 

*  So  it  is/  I  replied  innocently,  'and,  as 
we  have  come  so  far,  let  us  once  more 
visit  the  old  place.  I  hear  it  has  been 
shut  up  for  the  last  year,  so  we  shall  not 
encounter  any  of  the  Sherlock  family.' 

Ida  did  not  reply  ;  and  I  intrepreted 
her  silence  as  meaning  consent.  But,  as 
we  drove  up  the  linden  avenue,  laden 
with  its  sweet  perfume,  where  the  hum- 
ming of  the  bees  reproached  us  for  our 
indolence,  a  rush  of  memory  came  over 
me.  It  was  not  that  I  recollected  then 
how  I  had  thrown  away,  for  unworthy 
love,  this  beautiful  and  unique  inherit- 
ance ;    but    that    morning    after    my    dead 
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friend's  election  returned  to  me  with  all 
the  vividness  of  the  misery  I  had  en- 
dured amid  the  general  rejoicing  at  my 
poor  William's  success.  Of  what  use 
was  that  success  now?  It  had  only  en- 
hanced the  bitterness  of  early  death. 
And  I — poor  unambitious  I — was  here 
once  more,  as  a  spectator,  revisiting  with 
Ida  the  scene  of  that  refusal  on  her 
part  which  had  seemingly  so  helped  to 
wreck  my  life.  We  entered  together 
the  beautiful  old  iron  gate,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  well-remembered  hall, 
with  its  massive  beams,  and  splendid 
oak  carving.  I  explained  to  a  new 
housekeeper  who  I  was,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  wander  out  behind  the  house  ; 
and  there,  under  the  shade  of  the  ancient 
apple  trees,  we  sat  down,  and  took  our 
rest. 
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Several  minutes  elapsed  before  either 
of  us  spoke,  and  it  is  certain  that  our 
thoughts  were  together  in  that  mutual 
retrospect.  I  turned  at  last  to  her,  and, 
holding   out   my    hand,    said    gently, — 

'The  same  beautiful  old  scene,  Ida — 
and  are  yott  the  same  ? ' 

*  The  very  same,'  she  answered,  with 
a  passionate  quiver  in  her  voice, — '  the 
very  same  woman  who  would  not  ac- 
cept  such  a  sacrifice  on  your  part  as  you 
offered  me  in  your  generous,  impetuous 
youth.  You  asked  me  to  blight  every 
worldly  prospect  you  possessed, — to  de- 
prive you  of  your  inheritance,  and  your 
social  position.  How  could  you  expect 
any  girl,  Clare,  who  respected  herself 
and  you,  to  agree  to  that  .^  I  could 
never  have  held  my  head  up  again, 
when   I  had  always  before  me  the  vision 
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of  what  you  might  have  been,  but  for 
your  ill-starred  love  for  me.' 

'  And  yet  they  say,  Ida,  love  is  self- 
sacrifice.' 

'  It  is,  Clare.  I  am  a  woman  now  ;  I 
was  only  a  young  girl  then  ;  and  I  know 
the  sacrifice  I  made.' 

'  Stop ! '  I  cried  joyously,  with  sudden 
intuition  ;  *  can  it  be  possible,  after  all  these 
years,  and  all  which  they  have  cost  us,  you 
will  marry  me  now  ? ' 

She  took  my  hand,  and  smiled  in  her 
old  vivacious  way. 

*  We  must  make  no  more  mistakes. 
Why,  Clare,  you  must  be  blind  not  to 
have  seen  I  have  always  loved  you,  and 
no  one  else  but  you.  It  was  because  I 
loved  you  so  dearly  that  I  could  not,  even 
for  love's  sake,  do  you  grievous  wrong. 
I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  to  the  life 
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to  which  Providence  destined  me — not  a 
bright,  or  distinguished,  or  adventurous 
hfe, — but  one  such  as  thousands  of  single 
women  live,  trying  to  do  my  duty,  and  to 
make  the  life  of  others  more  happy  than 
my  own.  I  have  found,  as  you  know, 
that  interest  at  Carnaby ;  but  it  has  been 
willed  otherwise,' — and  she  fell  into  my 
arms. 

*  I  never  shall,  Ida,'  I  said,  after  a 
delicious  pause,  '  agree  in  your  view.  You 
would  have  sacrificed  yourself  and  me  to 
a  false  idea.     In  fact,  you  did  so.' 

'  At  all  events,'  she  murmured,  '  I  have 
my  reward.  I  do  not  deprive  you  of  any- 
thing in  marrying  you,  dearest  cousin ; 
and,  perhaps,  you  may  think  I  bring  you 
something  to  console  you  for  your 
loss.' 

*  The    most    lovely   face    in    the    world, 
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and    the    most    beautiful    nature    I    have 
ever  known.' 

We  sat  long  together  in  that  orchard, 
so  full  of  memory  to  us  both,  until  the 
strokes  of  the  neighbouring  clock  recalled 
us  from  our  delightful  dream  of  tender- 
ness and  hope  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour ; 
and,  as  we  sauntered  along  to  find  the 
coachman  and  order  the  carriage,  Ida 
said,  very  gently, — 

'  And  do  not  forget,  dear,  little  Delicia  1 
I  shall  try  to  make  her  love  me.  Indeed, 
she  does  so  already,  I  hope.  How  happy 
we  shall  be,  and  how  delighted  Mrs  Pen- 
rose will  be  to  hear  our  news  !  Do  you 
know,  our  marriage  has  been  the  dream 
of  her  life  for  years,  though  she  once  told 
me  she  sent  you  to  America  to  separ- 
ate us  ? ' 

It  was  one  of  the   finest  traits  of  her 
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noble  character  that,  even  at  this  instant, 
she  thought  more  of  the  happiness  our 
union  would  bring  to  others, — to  me,  to 
Delicia,  to  Mrs  Penrose, — than  of  her 
own  bliss.  Infinitely  below  her  in  every 
moral  attribute,  I  thought  just  then  only 
of  our  two  selves. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE    PROMISED    LAND. 

'  En  renongant  au  monde  et  a  la  fortune,  j'ai  trouve 
le  bonheur,  le  calme,  le  sante,  meme  la  richesse 
et  en  depit  du  proverbe,  je  m'apper^ois  que  qui 
quitte  la  partie  la  gagne.' 

These  fragmentary  pages  must  now  be 
closed.  What  remains  of  life  to  me  is 
too  sacred  to  be  revealed,  and  would 
appear  too  monotonous,  and  possibly,  in 
these  unsentimental  times,  too  unreal  to 
be  interesting,  or  even  to  be  believed. 
For  many  years  after  our  marriage,  Car- 
naby  was  our  home  ;  and  only  one  blessing 
was  denied  us — for  Ida  and  I  never  had 
any  children  ;  but  Delicia  grew  up  a  lovely 
and  an  amiable  girl ;    and  her   story  may 
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probably  be  a  more  interesting  one  here- 
after than  ours.   . 

We  took  many  deHghtful  journeys  to- 
gether ;  for  Ida  still  shared  my  passion 
for  travel ;  but  we  always  returned  gladly 
to  Carnaby.  Our  other  home,  latterly, 
was  Paris,  where  we  now  spend  a  portion 
of  every  year.  Both  she  and  I  had  long 
ago  gauged  the  miserable  folly  of  living 
for  society,  and  sacrificing  time  and  happi- 
ness in  the  service  of  the  hardest,  most 
ungrateful,  and  most  exacting  of  task- 
masters. Many  friends  we  have  always 
had ;  but  for  mere  acquaintances  of  the 
worldly  sort  we  have  nq  hankering ;  and, 
with  our  slight  literary  bias,  we  prefer  for 
friends  those  who  have  brains  as  well  as 
hearts.  The  model  of  such  friendship,  to 
which  we  owe  what  can  never  be  repaid, 
and  of  whose  memory  I   cannot,  even  to 
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Ida,  ever  speak  without  tears,  remains 
the  lady  of  the  manor.  And,  in  our 
mutual  prayers,  when  this  life  of  happi- 
ness shall  be  over,  and  the  summons  comes 
to  snap  the  union  of  our  lives  and  love, 
we  hope  to  meet  her  again  whose  noble 
life  we  bless ;  for  '  the  righteous  shall  be 
had  in  everlasting  remembrance/  But  this 
is  a  prayer,  and  not  a  belief. 

Mr  Eardley  is  a  great  man  now,  and 
controls  great  events.  He  sometimes 
writes  to  me,  and  during  our  few  and 
brief  visits  to  London,  he  dines  with  us ; 
and  I  go  to  the  House  to  hear  his  eloquent 
voice  once  more.  That  voice  has  los 
none  of  its  persuasive  eloquence  or  charm; 
and  it  is  always  uplifted  on  behalf  of  the 
weak  or  suffering,  or  the  maligned,  and  the 
oppressed.  Latterly,  he  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  women's  suffrage  ;    but   then, 
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as  Ida  observes,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
Perhaps,  because  I  am  not  a  great  man 
myself,  political  success  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  improved  Eardley's  character, 
either  as  a  man  or  a  critic. 

Ladies  lose  that  softness  and  delicacy  of 
feature,  which  is  a  special  physical  charm 
of  the  sex,  when  they  devote  themselves 
to  violent  out-door  exercise,  especially  in 
the  hunting-field  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
struggle  of  politics  hardens,  but  does  not 
refine,  the  masculine  mind. 

As  for  Mrs  Rosemere,  she  has  long 
since,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sunk 
out  of  social  view.  She  lives  with  her 
sister  in  some  of  the  modern  Kensington 
suburbs ;  and,  trading  on  the  name  of  her 
brother-in-law,  the  General,  Miss  Amelia 
keeps  a  species  of  lodging-house,  chiefly 
frequented  by  French  ladies  of  the  hour- 
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geois  class,  who  temporarily  believe  that, 
under  the  chaperonage  of  these  two  plaus- 
ible daughters  of  the  whilom  Exeter  par- 
son, they  will  see  something  of  English 
'  High  Life,' — a  delusion,  needless  to  say, 

of  short  duration. 

« 

The  General  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
old  man,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  one, 
albeit  frequent  twinges  of  the  gout.  When 
in  London,  I  talk  over  old  times  with  him 
at  his  club  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  left 
who  still  remem.ber  my  grandmother, — 
a"  link  between  a  bygone  and  forgotten 
generation  and  the  present. 

M.  de  Chamier  lives  a  very  contented 
life  with  his  second  wife,  and  has  set  up  a 
nursery  in  his  old  age.  It  is  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him  to  have  no  grand- 
children ;  but  the  Huguenot  line  will  not 
be  extinct,  as  he  has  two  boys. 
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And  as  for  myself,  I  agree  with  Canon 
Caryl,  whom  we  meet  at  times  abroad 
and  at  home,  that  the  world  does  not 
improve.  The  social  barriers,  which  so 
long  existed,  have  long  since  been  thrown 
down,  and  trampled  under  foot.  Practi- 
cally, we  have  Universal  Suffrage  ;  and  the 
days  of  religious  establishments  are  held 
to  be  numbered.  Literature  is  at  the 
command  of  all, — both  cheap  and  coarse, 
religious  and  secular.  The  Peerage  has 
necessarily  largely  lost  its  prestige,  when 
shopkeepers  have  declined  coronets. 
Clearly,  English  society  has  made  great 
strides ;  and  law  is  to  be  respected  as 
suits  the  convenience  of  those  who  read 
it.  When  I  reflect  on  my  early  days  and 
education,  and  the  morals  and  manners  of 
Lady  Duncan's  set,  and  contrast  them  with 
what   I  see  now,   I   cannot  help  laughing 
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with  the  philosopher  Democritus.  But 
progress  and  reform  are  high-sounding 
phrases,  and  may  yet  be  found  to  be  vox 
et  p7^eterea  nihil. 


THE  END. 
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" '  Killed  in  the  Open '  is  a  very  superior  sort  of  hunting  novel  indeed. ''-♦CrapMc. 

STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE. 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2s.     (3d  Edition.) 

"  If  you  like  sporting  novels,  I  can  recommend  to  you  Mrs  Kennard's  'Straight 
as  a  Die.'" — Trvth. 

'•  Mrs  Edward  Kennard  can  write,  and  write  well.  Her  descriptions  of  country 
life  are  many  of  them  admirable,  and  her  story  will  be  read  to  the  end.  Some 
of  the  love  passages  between  Dulcie  and  Bob  are  full  of  beauty  and  pathos." — 
Pictorial  World. 

A  REAL  GOOD  THING. 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  Picture  Boards,  2s.     (5th  Edition.) 

"There  are  8om<i  good  country  scenes  and  country  spins  in  '  A  Real  Good  Thing.' 
The  hero,  poor  old  Hopkins,  is  a  strong  character." — Academy. 

TWILIGHT    TALES,     {illustrated.) 
Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
In  Paper  Cover,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.     The  Second  Edition  of 

A  GLORIOUS  GALLOP. 
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Ibawlc^  Smarr^  Sporting  movele* 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY. 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d. 

THE  OUTSIDER. 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  Picture  Boards,  2s.     (4th  Edition.) 
"  Since  the  deaths  of  Surtees  and  Whyte  Melville,  Captain  Hawley  Smart  has 
worthily  held  his  place  at  the  head  of  those  writers  wno  devote  themselves  to 
sporting  subjects    .     .    .     his  readers  know  precisely  what  to  expect  when  they 
take  up  one  of  his  books,  and  they  are  never  disappointed." — Saturday  Review. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Each  in  Paper  Cover,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  LAST  COUP. 
CLEVERLY  WON. 

Two  New  Novels  by  B.  L.  TAHJEON. 

In  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  ROSEMARY  LANE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Great  Porter  Square,"  &c. 

In  Paper  Cover,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  STRANGE  ENCHANTMENT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Devlin  the  Barber,"  &c. 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Petherstonhaugh's  New  Novel. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

DREAM  FACES. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Kilcorran,"  "  Robin  Adair,"  &c. 

Bret  Harte's  New  Novel. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  EXCELSIOR. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  LucU  of  Roaring  Camp,"  &c. 


Sir  Eandal  Roberts'  New  Sporting  Novel. 

Cloth  gilt,  2s,  6d. 

CURB  AND  SNAFFLE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  In  the  Shires,"  &c. 
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MRS  H.  LOYETT  CAMERON'S  NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY. 

(A  Story  of  Love  and  Sport.)  (7th  Edition.)  Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d. ; 
Picture  Boards,  2s. 

"We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  green  covers  of  'In  a  Grass  Country.'  The  three 
heroines  are  charming  each  in  her  own  way.  It  is  well  sketched,  full  of  character, 
with  sharp  observations  of  men  and  women— not  too  hard  on  anybody— a  clear 
story  carefully  written,  and  therefore  easily  read    .    .     .     recommended." — Punch. 

"  When  the  days  are  short,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  two  to  be  disposed  of  indoors 
before  dressing  time,  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  good  and  amusing 
novel.  '  In  a  Grass  Country '  may  be  said  to  come  under  this  description." — 
Saturday  Review. 

A  NORTH  COUNTRY  MAID. 

(3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

A  DEAD  PAST. 

(3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

A  DEVOUT  LOVER. 

Cloth,  2s.  ed.  . 

"  Without  doubt  one  of  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron's  best  and  prettiest  storiep.  The 
character  of  Eose  de  Brefour  is  admirably  drawn.  .  .  .  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  made  a  good  woman  interesting." — Ladies'  Pictorial. 

THE  COST  OF  A  LIE. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THIS  WICKED  WORLD. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Each  in  Paper  Cover,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

NECK  OR  NOTHING. 

" .  .  .  it  is  pleasant,  easy  reading,  and  the  characters  act  in  a  way  one  can 
understand." — Saturday  Review. 

".     .    .    is  really  very  bright  and  readable  from  first  to  last." — Academy. 

" .  .  .  is  a  capital  story  of  hunting  and  love-making  combined  .  .  . 
Nothing  prettier  or  more  natural  has  been  written  for  some  time  than  the  scene  in 
which  Lucy  Netterville  betrays  her  cherished  secret  with  such  happy  results. ' — 
Pictorial  World. 

THE  MADNESS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

'  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron's  books  are  never  devoid  of  merit.  .  .  .  The  interest 
in  Daisy  Carew's  fate  is  well  sustained.    .    .    ." — Morning  Post. 
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MRS  ALEXANDER'S   NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


A    FALSE    SCENT.       (Third  Edition.) 
Paper  Cover,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  LIFE  INTEREST,    cioth,  2s.  6d. 
BY  WOMAN'S  WIT. 

(3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  66.  ;  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

'•  Mrs  Alexander  deserves  credit  for  keeping  her  readers  mystified  for  some  time 
in  the  matter  of  Mrs  Euthven's  rubies.  .  .  .  How  the  widow's  wit  discovers  the 
treachery  of  the  man  she  loves  in  spite  of  it ;  how  she  avenges  herself,  and  the  ter- 
rible straits  Nora  is  involved  in  for  a  season,  when  she  has  accepted  the  wrong  man 
because  the  right  man  has  been  slow  to  declare  himself;  and  how  all  ends  well  for 
her  and  her  gentle  stepmother,  not  to  mention  the  old  shikari  whom  she  weds,  is 
written  in  Mrs  Alexander's  book,  and  very  readably." — Athenseum. 
"  In  Mrs  Alexander's  tale 

Much  art  she  clearly  shows 
In  keeping  dark  the  mystery 
Until  the  story's  close !  " — Punch. 

MONA'S  CHOICE,    cioth,  2s.  6d. 

"  Mrs  Alexander  has  written  a  novel  quite  worthy  of  her  " — Athenxum. 
".    .     .    It  is  pleasant  and  unaffected  "— (Sa^Mrtfa?/ /2mew. 


"RITA'S"   NEW  NOVELS. 

Each  in  Paper  Cover,  Is.  ;  Cloth  Is.  6d.     At  all  Booksellers  and 

Bookstalls. 


A  VAGABOND  LOVER. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  TURKISH  BATH. 

(2d  Edition.) 

'•  Every  fresh  piece  of  work  which  'Eita'  publishes  shows  an  increase  of  power, 
and  a  decided  advance  on  the  last.  The  booklet  contains  some  very  smart  writing 
indeed  " —  Wlntehall  Review. 

'•  'The  Mystery  of  a  Turkish  Bath'  has  a  well-wrought  out  plot  of  slightly  sensa- 
tional interest,  and  is  written  with  this  author's  well-known  grace  of  style." — 
Scotsman. 

THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     A  Romance. 

" .  .  .  is  a  powerful  and  interesting  study  in  weird  effects  of  fiction.  It  will 
hold  the  close  attention  of  its  readers  from  first  to  last,  and  keep  them  entertained 
with  changing  sensations  of  wonder." — Scotsman. 
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TWO  NEW  ONE  SHILLING  NOVELS, 

{Or  in  Cloth,  Is.  Qd.) 

A   TROUBLESOME   GIRL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 

THE  MYSTE1(Y  OF  BELGHAVE  SQDAp, 

By    CURTIS    YORKE, 

Author  of  "  Hush  !  "  &c.      Third  Edition. 

POPULAR  WORKS  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
AND  BOOKSTALLS. 

In  Limp  Cloth,  2s. 

GOOD   FORM, 

A  BOOK  OF  EVERY  DAY  ETIQUETTE. 
By  MRS  ARMSTRONG. 

By  SAMUEL  LAING.  • 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought," 

"A  Sporting  Quixote,"  &c. 

1  Vol.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  (Second  Edition.) 

By  W.  H.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

Celebrated  Englishwomen  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

By  the  Author  of  "  England  on  the  Sea,"  &c. 
1  Vol.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

By  PERCY  THORPE. 

HISTORY   OF  JAPAN. 

1  Vol.     Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
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c  i 


SELECT"  NOVELS 

Crown  8yo,  Clotli,  2s.  6cl.  eacli. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 


By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

1  THE  HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE. 

2  THE  HEART  OF  JANE  WARNER. 

3  UNDER  THE  LILIES  AND  ROSES. 

4  HER  WORLD  AGAINST  A  LIE. 

5  FACING  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Mrs  Pender  Cudlip). 

6  HER  SUCCESS. 

7  FRIENDS  AND  LOVERS. 

8  JENIFER. 

9  KATE  VALLIANT. 

10  ALLERTON  TOWERS. 

By  LADY  CONSTANCE  HOWARD. 

11  MATED  WITH  A  CLOWN. 

12  MOLLIE  DARLING. 

13  ONLY  A  VILLAGE  MAIDEN. 

By  MRS  HOUSTOUN, 

Author  of  "  Eecommended  to  Mercy." 

14  BARBARAS  WARNING. 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER  ERASER. 

15  A  PROFESSIONAL  BEAUTY. 
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SELECT  "  NOVELS— Cow^mited 


• 


By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

16  A  MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE. 

By  IZA  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

17  LOVE,  HONOUR,  AND  OBEY. 

18  NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS. 

19  ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

20  POISONED  ARROWS. 

By  MRS  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

21  A  NORTH  COUNTRY  MAID. 

22  A  DEAD  PAST. 

23  THE  COST  OF  A  LIE. 

By  LADY  VIOLET  GREVILLE. 

24  KEITH'S  WIFE. 

By  NELLIE  FORTESCUE  HARRISON, 

Author  of  "  So  Runs  My  Dream." 

25  FOR  ONE  MAN'S  PLEASURE. 

By  EDMUND  LEATHES. 

26  THE  ACTOR'S  WIFE. 
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POPULAR"  NOVELS. 


Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 


1  GARRISON    GOSSIP.      By    John     Strange 

Winter,  Author  of  "A  Sieire  Baby,"  "In 
Quarters,"  "On  March,"  "  Mignon's  Secret," 
"  That  Imp  !  "  "  Mignon's  Husband,"  &c.  (Fourth 
Edition.) 

2  ARMY  SOCIETY ;  Or,  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town. 

By  the  same  Author.      (Eighth  Edition.) 

3  THE  OUTSIDER.     By  Hawley  Smart,  Author 

of  "The  Pride  of  the  Paddock,"  "Cleverly  Won," 
"Bad  to  Beat,"  "Lightly  Lost,"  &c. 

4  BY   WOMAN'S   WIT.      By    Mrs    Alexander, 

Author  of  "Mona's  Choice,"  "The  Wooing  O't," 
"The  Executor,"  "The  Admiral's  Ward,"  &c. 

5  THE  GIRL   IN    THE    BROWN  HABIT.      By 

Mrs  Edward  Kennard,  Author  of  "  Straight  as 
a  Die,"  "Twilight  Tales,"  "A  Real  Good  Thing," 
"A  Glorious  Gallop,"  "A  Crack  County,"  &c. 

6  KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.     By  the  same  Author. 

7  STRAIGHT    AS   A    DIE.      By    Mrs    Edward 

Kennard,  Author  of  "A  Real  Good  Thing,"  &c. 

8  IN   A  GRASS  COUNTRY:    A  Story  of  Love 

and  Sport.  By  Mrs  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
(Seventh  Edition.) 

9  A  NORTH  COUNTRY  MAID.      By  the  same 

Author. 

10     A  DEAD  PAST.     By  the  same  Author. 
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*'  POPULAR  "  NOYEIjS— Continued. 


11  POISONED  ARROWS.     By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Author  of  "Wild  Georgie,"  "Dandy." 

12  ONLY    A    LOVE    STORY.      By   IzA   Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  "Love,  Honour,  and  Obey." 

13  THE     HEART     OF    JANE    WARNER.      By 

Florence  Marryat,  Author  of  "  Facing  the 
Footlights,"  "Her  World  against  a  Lie,"  "The 
Heir  Presumptive,"  "My  Own  Child,"  &c. 

14  UNDER  THE  LILIES  AND  ROSES.     By  the 

same  Author. 

15  KATE  VALLIANT.     By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs 

Pender  Cudlip),  Author  of  "Her  Success." 

16  KEITH'S  WIFE.     By  Lady  Violet  Gre;ville, 

Author  of  "Zoe:  A  Girl  of  Genius,"  "Creatures 
of  Clay." 

17  MATED  WITH   A   CLOWN.      By  Lady  Con- 

stance Howard,  Author  of  "Only  a  Village 
Maiden,"  "Mollie  Darling." 

18  NOT    EASILY   JEALOUS.      By   IzA   Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  "Love,  Honour,  and  Obey," 
&c. 

19  FOR  ONE  MAN'S  PLEASURE.      By  Nellie 

FoRTEScuE  Harrison,  Author  of  "  So  Runs  My 
Dream,"  &c. 

20  THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  EXCELSIOR.  By 

Bret  Harte. 

21  A  SIEGE  BABY.    By  John  Strange  Winter. 
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ONE  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

In  Paper  Cover. 

THOSE   MAKKED    *    CAN   ALSO   BE   OBTAINED   IN   CLOTH    (Is.    6d. ) 

At  all  IJooksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


1  *MY  POOR  DICK.    (Fourth  Edition.)    By  John 

Strange  Winter,  Author  of  "  Booties'  Baby," 
"  Houp  La ! "  &c.  (With  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen.) 

2  *BOOTLES'  CHILDREN.     (Fifth  Edition.)     By 

the  same  Author.  (With  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.) 

3  *THE    CONFESSIONS    OF   A    PUBLISHER. 

By  the  same  Author. 

4  *MIGNON'S    HUSBAND.      (Eighth    Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author. 

5  *THAT  IMP  !     (Seventh  Edition.)     By  the  same 

Author. 

6  *MIGNON'S  SECRET.    (Eleventh  Edition.)    By 

the  same  Author. 

7  *0N  MARCH.     (Sixth  Edition.)     By  the  same 

Author. 

8  *IN  QUARTERS.     (Seventh  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 

9  *A   GLORIOUS   GALLOP.      (Second   Edition.) 

By  Mrs  Edward  Kennard,  Author  of  "  The  Girl 
in  the  Brown  Habit,"  "  A  Real  Good  Thing,"  &c. 

10  *THE    MYSTERY   OF   A   TURKISH   BATH. 

(Second  Edition.)  By  "  Rita,"  Author  of  "  Dame 
Durden,"  " Sheba,"  "My  Lord  Conceit,"  &c. 

11  *THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     A  Romance.     By 

the  same  Author. 

12  *THE     PRIDE     OF    THE    PADDOCK.       By 

Hawley  Smart,  Author  of  "The  Outsider," 
"The  Master  of  Rathkelly,"  &c. 
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ONE  SHILLING  l^OVEIuS—Contimied. 


13  *CLEVERLY  WON.    By  Hawley  Smart. 

14  *A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  ROUGH  AND  READY. 

By  Bret  Harte,  Author  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  tfec. 

15  *DEVIL'S  FORD.     By  Bret  Harte. 

16  *NECK  OR  NOTHING :  A  Hunting  Story.     By 

Mrs  H.  LovETT  Cameron,  Author  of  "  In  a  Grass 
Country,"  &c.      (Second  Edition.) 

17  *THE  MADNESS  OF  MARRIAGE.      By  Mrs 

H.  Lovett  Cameron. 

18  *THE    FASHION    OF    THIS    WORLD.      By 

Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  "Comin'  thro'  the 
Rye,"  &c. 

19  *A    PLAYWRIGHT'S  DAUGHTER.      By  Mrs 

Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Archie  Lovell,"  &c. 

20  NO     MEDIUM.        By    Annie     Thomas  .  (Mrs 

Pender  Cudlip),  Author  of  "  Her  Success,"  &c. 

21  A  MOMENT   OF  MADNESS.     By  Florence 

Marryat,  Author  of  "  My  Sister  the  Actress,"  &c. 

22  SAVED  IN  TIME.    By  Mrs  HousTOUN,  Author 

of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c. 

23  EVERY  INCH  A  WOMAN.    By  Mrs  Houstoun. 

24  A     PAUPER     PEER.       By     Major     Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  of  "Fast  and  Loose,"  &c. 

25  *THE     WESTHORPE     MYSTERY.      By    Iza 

DuFFUS  Hardy,  Author  of  "Love,  Honour   and 
Obey,"  &c. 

26  *STORIES    OF  "THE   WORLD."      (Reprinted 

by  Permission.) 

27  TWO  BLACK  PEARLS.      By  Marie  Connor, 

Author  of  "A  Morganatic  Marriage,"  "Beauty's 
Queen,"  &c. 
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Xonbon  Society: 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

A  PNTHLY  PGAZINE,  PI(ICE  Is., 

of  Light  and  Amusing  Literature  by  the  Most  Popular 
Authors  of  the  Day, 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 
PAYABLE    IN    ADVANCE. 

TWELVE  MONTHS,  SENT  POST  FREE  .       .       .       -       12s. 

DO.,  INCLUDING  THE  SUMMER  NUMBER 

AND  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  -       -       14s. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 

"  Readers  who  like  to  be  amused  should  take  in 
'  London  Society '  .  .  .  '  London  Society '  is  a  good 
shilling's  worth." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

"  This  attractive  magazine  is  remarkable  for  variety 
of  subject  and  excellence  of  its  light  literature." — Public 
Opinion. 

"  Full  of  the  light  and  amusing  literature  it  professes  to 
supply." — Literary  World. 

"  It  is  bright,  interesting,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  light 
and  amusing  literature.  It  is  ably  conducted,  and  should 
enjoy  an  ever-increasing  circulation." — Grantham  Times. 

All  Communications  to  he  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  "  London  Society. ^^ 
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